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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


S we write on Friday no official announcement has been 
made as to the settlement of the Venezuelan difficulty, 
but apparently an agreement has been reached. The terms as 
reported on Friday, if they are correct, are characteristic of 
the Powers involved and their methods of action. The 
British and the Italians are to receive £5,000 apiece, and Ger- 
many £68,000, as a preliminary payment, in considera- 
tion of which the blockade is to be raised. Though the 
laugh is so painfully against ourselves, we cannot but be 
amused at the result, and we must congratulate the 
German Emperor and Count von Bulow on a really remark- 
able diplomatic triumph. A few months ago Germany 
was in the position of a Power with a certain number 
of very doubtful bondholder claims against Venezuela,— 
claims which she would not have dared to enforce alone 
in view of their character, and of the jealousy and sus- 
picion with which America regarded her action. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, had a perfectly sound and justifi- 
able claim against Venezuela, which she could not only enforce 
with ease owing to her naval strength, but without creating 
any suspicion or annoyance at Washington, where her position 
was well understood. 


The months that have passed have entirely changed 
the situation. Germany, by adroitly encumbering us 
with her assistance, and by hitching her derelict {waggon 
to our strong team, manages to come out of the im- 
broglio in every way, political and financial, “on top.” 
Though her claims are, in fact, of very doubtful validity, 
she has got in hard cash £68,000, has contrived to 
create a certain amount of suspicion between America 
and Britain—anything is better than nothing in such a 
case—and has immensely increased her general prestige as 
a Power which whenever it has a share in an incident 
of any kind is sure to come out with the biscuit in its 
mouth,—witness China, Samoa, and now Venezuela. That 
is Germany’s side of the account. Now look at ours. The 
Government has lost weight at home, irritated the British 
people, alarmed the American, made the Germans as a nation 
even more hostile than before, spent a great deal of money on 
a blockade, lowered the prestige of our Foreign Office as a 
businesslike and intelligent Department, and obtained £5,000 
incash! Truly may Mr. Walter Long say we have “ muddled 
through”; but we must add, in opposition to him,—‘ and have 
come out at the bottom.’ 


The situation in Macedonia becomes more and more 
threatening, and unless the Powers are able to bring pres- 
gure enough to bear on the Suitan to make him not 








merely promise reforms, but provide trustworthy machinery 
for carrying them out—a very different matter—we can 
hardly doubt that the Macedonians will act as soon as the 
spring makes it practicable to move in the mountain regions. 
No doubt the Macedonians have threatened every year 
for the last twenty years to rise in the spring, and 
every spring, like the lover in Gray’s song, the politicians 
have been able to point to the blossoming of the thorn or 
the almond, and ask what it means by coming out while 
Thyrsis’s promise is unfulfilled. There seems, however, to 
be a feeling in the air that this spring the Macedonians really 
do mean business. Clearly Russia and Austria think they do, 
for they have got ready a Note which will be endorsed by the 
rest of the Powers, and will ask for autonomy for Macedonia. 
To anticipate this Note the Sultan has ordered the mobilisa- 
tion of several hundred thousand troops; but, fortunately, the 
Powers see through this piece of “ bluff,” and the Porte has 
been warned that its action will not in the least affect the deter- 
mination of Austria and Russia. But though the situation as 
regards Austria and Russia seems promising, there are still 
many and great difficulties ahead. Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece are all ready to explode with suspicion that the ‘par- 
ticular settlement adopted may prejudice their reversionary 
claims. Probably the interests of the Great Powers in peace 
are too tremendous to allow real trouble over Macedonia, but 
Europe will not feel quite happy again till the matter is settled. 


The tenth Annual Congress of the Agrarian League was 
opened in Berlin on Monday. Addressing an audience of 
some eight thousand agriculturists drawn from all quarters 
of the Empire, the President, Baron von Wangenheim, 

vigorously attacked the new Tariff as opposed to the interests 
of the great middle class, “ which was far more important 
than the working classes.” He defined their attitude towards 
the Monarchy, the true foundation of national greatness, by 
saying. that they did not desire a Monarchy which was a 
shadow, as in England, or a despotism with all its corruption, 
as in Russia, nor did they like Republics with their “ rotten 
governments by cliques.” They desired “to serve our 
Emperor, not as slaves, but as free German men like our fore- 
fathers.” He further contended that the middle class as he had 
defined it—7.e., those who were bound by tradition to the soil or 
to the homes of their fathers—formed an impregnable rampart 
for their Monarch, their religion, and the whole of their 
State system against the revolutionary elements. Dr. Hahn, 
the secretary of the League, was even more aggressive in his 
attack on the Tariff, the Reichstag, Count von Biilow and his 
Ministers, whom he described as “expert causeuwrs, great in 
flattery and in saying agreeable things to all political parties, 
including even the Social Democrats.” He also accused them 
of paying amiable attentions to foreign countries, and con- 
ducting German policy into blind alleys all over the globe, 
whence it could only be extricated by endless labour and 
trouble. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times summarises in Tues- 
day’s issue an interesting article on German Socialism con- 
tributed by M. Jaurés to the Petite République. Relations 
between the German Socialists and the Kaiser, he points out, 
have become so strained that the latter must either adopt a 
conciliatory attitude or endeavour to strike a deadly blow at 
Socialism by mutilating the system of universal suffrage. In 
France, M. Jaurés argues, such a step would be beyond the 
range of practical politics. But in Germany the system 
stands on a different footing. The gift of universal suffrage 
was the price paid by the Monarcby in 1867 for securing the 
union of the different States under Prussian hegemony. 
Bismarck regarded it as a temporary expedient, and the 
Sovereign may regard it as a revocable gift. ‘ Furthermore, the 
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Reichstag is far from being an equivalent of the French 
Parliament. Germany is not only an Empire, but also a 
federation of States, each of which has its own laws and 
clective assemblies, which are not returned by universal suf- 
frage. That system is thus the crown of the German national 
life, but not its foundation.” In fine, M. Jaurés holds that 
universal suffrage is easier to overthrow in Germany than in 
France, and for that reason scents danger in the present crisis. 
If the Kaiser yields to the strong temptation to paralyse 
Socialism, he is bound to strike at the system on which 
Socialism rests. 


We note with no little satisfaction that the American Senate 
has ratified the Alaskan Boundary Treaty, under which, it will 
be remembered, three British and three United States Com- 
missioners are empowered to fix the frontier line between 
Alaska and Canada. It was at one time feared that the Senate 
would fail to ratify the Treaty by the necessary two-thirds 
vote; but, happily, this danger has been avoided. The Com- 
missioners have a difficult task before them, and must expect 
when their Report is made, whatever its tenor, plenty of 
criticism. Still, if they can agree, they will have performed a 
signal service to both nations. The only dangerous question 
still pending between us and the United States is the Alaskan 
boundary. That settled, we might no doubt still fight, for in 
certain moods nothing will satisfy nations but war; but at any 
rate the most frequent cause of war when neither nation is 
aggressive or unfriendly—v.e., a boundary dispute—would have 
been removed. 


Plenty of signs have been apparent during the past week 
that trouble is brewing in the United States, not only between 
Capital and Labour, but between the capitalists and the Execu- 
tive. We have dealt elsewhere with the anti-Trust legislation 
now before Congress, with the attempts to stop such legislation 
made by the capitalists, and with Mr. Root’s striking speech 
dealing with the problem. Here we may mention the speech of 
Mr. Murphy, the Governor of New Jersey, in which he declared 
that unless in the near future there were greater harmony be- 
tween Labour and Capital, the United States would be plunged 
into civil war. The New York correspondent of the Times 
states that he has recently had opportunities of learning the 
views of anumber of well-known employers of labour regarding 
the industrial situation, and has found nervousness—in some 
cases appearing almost absurdly unreasonable—to be general. 
“A news item in this morning’s papers,” he adds, “ provides a 
good instance of the growing power of the labour unions. The 
owner of the largest business in Waterbury (Connecticut), whose 
wife had committed the heinous offence of riding on a street car 
while the recent strike was in progress, has been compelled to 
sell his establishment at great loss, so effective was the boy- 
sott against him.” The fears of a crisis entertained by the 
capitalists are probably exaggerated, but ever since the coal 
strike there has no doubt been a considerable ferment among 
the working men, and any serious, even though only temporary, 
depression in trade might very likely produce a difficuit situa- 
tion. It must never be forgotten, however, that in America 
the pillars of the national house are immensely strong, and 
will stand almost any amount of strain. They may for a 
time be chipped and scarred, but they will not give way. 





At Bloemfontein on Friday week Mr. Chamberlain received 
a deputation of Boer delegates headed by General De Wet. 
An address drawn up by Judge Hertzog and Mr. Fichardt, 
and containing a series of indictments against the British 
Government, was presented to Mr. Chamberlain; but in view 
of the fact that some of those present had never seen the 
document, and others repudiated it afterwards, it is not 
necessary to treat it very seriously. It is enough to point out 
that Mr. Chamberlain very properly insisted on the production 
of specific instances of bad faith, and that Judge Hertzog in 
almost every instance entirely failed to satisfy the test. Mr. 
Chamberlain added that the method of compensation had 
already been publicly announced, and the money paid by 
burghers for the maintenance of their families in the con- 
centration camps had either been already repaid, or would be 
repaid, in its entirety. General De Wet—who seems as im- 
practicable and ill-conditioned in council as he was efficient in 
the field—towards the close of the proceedings made a bitter 
speech, declaring that co-operation was impossible in the 
country aslong as Piet De Wet (his brother) and O. L. Botha 


represented the people, who would not be ruled by them, bg 
should rule them. He added that he would not rest tlw 
had caused a rebellion—not an armed rebellion, but on ; 
agitation and discontent—against the Government, Ont 
Mr. Chamberlain promptly responded that while the : 
ment was prepared to carry out the terms of peace, Englang 
would not forget her friends, and it was wrong to suppose that 
those who assisted the Government would be subjected to an 

other section. This clear and decisive answer is said to hay 

made a great impression on the “wild Boers,” , 


Govern, 


At a banquet given on the following evening important 
speeches were made both by Lord Milner and Mr, Chamber. 
lain. Lord Milner took occasion to state emphatically that 
there never has been, and never will be, anything like sub. 
ordination of one Colony to the other. Touching on tho 
common institutions at present shared by the two Colonies 
Lord Milner said that education would ultimately unde; 
Federation belong to the local Administrations, Railways 
however, were a different matter, and for his own part a 
would never consent to the exclusion of railways from the 
Federal Government. Mr. Chamberlain began his speech by 
a significant reference to Lord Milner, “whose destiny he 
hoped and trusted it would be to stay in the Colonies for a 
long time to come, and to witness perhaps the full fruition of 
the great policy he had been carrying out for the last few 
years.” Alluding to the deputation headed by General De 
Wet and Judge Hertzog, he assured his audience that if 
South African storms were never more dangerous than that 
he encountered on the previous day, they need have no fear 
for their fruit crops in the future. He had no complaint to 
make against the deputation, or anything said at it, but he con. 
demned the address sprung upon him as unjust, inaccurate, 
and ungrateful. What the land wanted was rest from political 
agitation. Hoe hoped the divisions illustrated by this deputa. 
tion would cease; but if they did not, “the British Govern. 
ment cannot, and will not, desert those who have been their 
friends. We do not want to make distinctions, but we 
recognise our duty to those who stood by us in troublous 
times.” That is the authentic note of the true Imperialism, 


Two more points in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech remain to bo 
noted. ‘The first was his reference to the Dutch minis(2rs 
of religion. They had been charged by the English and 
Colonial Press with fomenting discord, but he held the 
accusation too sweeping and unjust. Finally, Mr. Chamber: 
lain announced that a new arrangement had been made as to 
compensation, which would come into operation at the end of 
the month. All receipts, except where fraud or the subsequent 
bearing of arms was proved, would be paid, not necessarily at 
their face value, but at a fair value if alteration were 
necessary. Secondly, those who had surrendered under 
promises of protection and those who had actively aided 
the British Government would be compensated for stock taken 
and property destroyed. The existing Repatriation Boards, 
on which those who surrendered late were represented, would 
be superseded by a new and wholly British Commission, com- 
prising the resident Magistrate and two military officers, who 
would go round the country, inquire into all claims, and pay 
them as soon as they were settled. The composition of the 
new Commission has been adversely criticised by the loyalists, 
but otherwise the speech appears to have created a most 
excellent impression. At Grahamstown on Tuesday Mr. 
Chamberlain signalised his entry into Cape Colony by a 
powerful appeal to the Dutch to lay aside racial animosity, 
and associate themselves with the British as partners in 
the Imperial mission of justice, freedom, and equality. The 
same note was struck in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at Port 
Elizabeth. The Empire, he said, was based on a community 
of sacrifice; and while he severely condemned the persecution 
and boycotting of the loyalists in Cape Colony, he was equally 
unsparing in his rebukes of the extreme British section. 





A by-election was held in the South division of Antrim on 
Thursday week owing to Mr. Macartney’s acceptance of the 
office of Deputy Master of the Mint, with the following result: 


Mr. C. C. Craig (C.) ... ass auy iets 4,464 
Dr. Keightley (Farmers’ and Labourers’ Union 
Candidate) aes pe sus Se «ee ©3615 








Majority ... oo. 849 
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At four of the last five elections Mr. Macartney was returned 
unopposed, while his majority in 1900 (over an Independent 
‘Conservative candidate) was 593. The result leaves the 
balance of parties unaltered, but derives significance from the 
fact that Dr. Keightley fought as an upholder of the compul- 
sory land purchase scheme of Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., who 
not very long ago was sanguine of capturing every Unionist 


seat in Ulster. 


The Times of Tuesday contained a long letter from 
Rear-Admiral Cochrane in reference to the recent inci- 
dents in the Grenadier Guards. The letter is, of course, 
an ew parte statement of the case of one of the officers 
concerned, and until matters have gone further—for 
the case will be discussed in the Honse of Commons— 
sensible men will do best to suspend their judgment. 
The allegations made by Admiral Cochrane in his letter are 
that for years past, in the Ist Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, it has been the custom to “hand over” to the senior 
eubaltern young officers charged either with social or with 
military offences; that when an officer has been thus “ handed 
over,” he has been tried by an irregular Court-Martial of 
subalterns, which trial has usually ended in the officer tried 
receiving a flogging of a peculiarly degrading nature. 
Admiral Cochrane's nephew, for a military offence, had been 
subjected to this kind of trial and punishment, and, according 
to Admiral Cochrane, with the virtual consent of his command- 
ing officer. As the result of complaints made in this and 
apparently in other cases, Colonel Kinloch, the commanding 
officer of the battalion, has been placed on half-pay,—a 
sentence which has evoked in certain quarters considerable 
criticism of Lord Roberts, who has been accused of removing 
a well-known and successful regimental officer without giving 
him the opportunity of defending himself. 


Colonel Kinloch’s side of the case was put forward in 
Wednesday’s Times by his brother-in-law, Mr. W. Bromley- 
Davenport, M.P. Mr. Davenport, replying to Admiral Cochrane, 
begins his letter by stating emphatically that neither Colonel 
Kinloch nor he “has ever attempted, or will attempt, to 
condone or excuse the abuses complained of.” Colonel 
Kinloch’s complaint, he states, is that “these abuses were 
never brought to his knowledge by the victims themselves or 
by their relatives.” He “had no knowledge of them, and he 
could have had no knowledge of them, because they were 
studiously concealed from him. His grievance is that 
he has been sentenced without being charged, that he 
has been condemned unheard.” It will be noticed that 
Mr. Davenport does not combat the allegations made 
against the behaviour of the officers of the battalion; 
he is concerned only with the justice of the action taken in 
regard to Colonel Kinloch. 


In a letter to Friday’s Times Admiral Cochrane again re- 
turned to the charge with an answer to Colonel Kinloch, in 
which he asks him the following questions :—“ Does he assert 
that he, Colonel Kinloch, demanded from him [Colonel 
Ricardo] the punishment of the subalterns of his battalion 
who held a Court-Martial and flogged my nephew for a mili- 
tary offence? Did he protest against the guilty officers 
remaining unpunished? If he did not take these steps, it is 
clear that he condoned the illegality.” We make no comment, 
but as we have noticed the other letters it is only fair to put 
these questions on record. We have dealt elsewhere, not with 
this particular case, but with some general aspects of the ques- 
tion of subalterns’ Court-Martials, and will only say once more 
that we strongly advise a suspension of judgment, not only in 
regard to the allegations against Colonel Kinloch, but in 
regard to those against the supreme military authorities. 
Gossip and ex parte statements are the worst possible guides 
in a heated controversy. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, who is to be the Liberal candidate at 
the next election in the North division of Bristol, gave on 
Monday night at the Brunswick School an interesting lecture 
on “Progress.” Although, he said, the word “ progress,” 
strictly speaking, only meant “ moving on,” it was commonly 
used in a sense implying improvement. There must be move- 
ment in some direction; the question was whether we were 
not moving towards evil rather than towards good, In 
speaking of progress, we usually had in our minds the evils 





of overcrowding, drunkenness, decadence, and gambling; 
and he thought that the real remedy against these 
evils was to be sought in a quickened sense of responsi- 
bility in each separate community. “Let people not 
throw everything upon the House of Commons.” As to 
gambling, Mr. Birrell observed that the talk about horses—we 
presume he referred to the claim put forward that racing 
benefits the breed—was nauseous. “A dozen spavined 
snails” would serve the purpose of gamblers just as well. As 
to our financial position, our annual expenses everywhere were 
increasing by millions of pounds, “and nowhere, so some 
said, was practical economy possible.” Without endorsing all 
Mr. Birrell’s rather pessimistic views, nevertheless we hold 
that there is nothing so important as the realisation on the 
part of “each separate community ” of existing evils. 


We note with great satisfaction that a Royal Commission 
has been appointed to inquire into the means of locomotion 
and transport in London. The Commission will deal with 
the possibilities of improvement by “the development 
and inter-connection of railways and tramways on or 
below the surface,’ by the introduction of other forms 
of mechanical locomotion, and by better provision for the 
organisation and regulation of all traffic. The Commission 
will also consider the question of establishing a Railway Com- 
mission for London, which will have referred to it all railway 
and tramway schemes. We have already pointed out the 
necessity of a system of control by which traffic throughout 
the Metropolis will be dealt with by a definite scheme applying 
everywhere. At present the control exercised depends not so 
much on definite principles as on the energy of individual police- 
men. The rounding of all corners, the increase of the number 
of the police, the provision of well-lit subways, the use of self- 
propelled vehicles, and the general superintendence of the 
whole subject by one man with no other duties are the points 
that require attention. The Commissioners, it should be 
added, have been very carefully selected. 


Mr. Asquith, in speaking at the Eighty Club dinner on 
February 6th, dealt with the important subject of Trade- 
Union law. He maintained that legal recognition of free 
combination “ had been a wise and a beneficent change in the 
interest of employer, of workman, and of the community at 
large.” Despite the many and grave drawbacks in the work- 
ing of modern Labour combinations, the right to combine, 
when legitimately exercised, was one the State “ought 
jealously to safeguard and protect.” Recent decisions, due 
to the bad drafting of modern Trade-Union Acts, created a 
fear lest this right should be placed in jeopardy, and it was 
necessary that the law of combination should be redefined and 
codified by the Legislature and not left to the Judges. Mr. 
Asquith went on to declare that the Taff Vale case cut both 
ways and would not be interfered with by Parliament. But 
it was necessary for the Legislature to supply a criterion that 
would decide when and how joint action by a body of men 
pursuing an object which each single man could lawfully 
pursue became unlawful. We agree that Parliament should 
see that the free power of effective combination is not 
whittled away, but Parliament must also protect free Labour. 
Taken as a whole, the speech was a most wise and useful one. 
Mr. Asquith never shows to better advantage than when 
tackling some big practical problem. He is brave, and in 
politics no quality carries a man further than courage, 


Madame Humbert and her husband made their first public 
appearance in a Paris Police Court on Wednesday. Madame 
Humbert was brought up on a charge of malicious prosecu- 
tion by M. Cattani, a banker, whom previous to her flight she 
had sued in an action for usury. The Police Court trial, which 
interrupts for the moment the dragging “ preliminary inquiry” 
preceding Madame Humbert’s indictment for fraud, had been 
awaited with a great deal of curiosity, but Wednesday’s pro- 
ceedings resulted in little more than a series of wrangles wad 
a rambling discourse by Madame Humbert on the alleged 
iniquities of M. Cattani. On Thursday the Court was occu- 
pied chiefly with the examination by counsel of the ex-Senator, 
M. Crémieux, who, it was alleged, was connected with the 
money negotiations between M. Cattani and the Humberts. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 92}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MIND OF THE MINISTER. 


HE public are so often obliged in the evolution of 

A national affairs to speculate as to what are the ideas 
that move Ministers, and to attempt to form an estimate 
of how Ministers regard their functions, that it is ex- 
tremely interesting to them when occasionally a Minister 
opens his mind, and allows the world to see how it works. 
Lord George Hamilton gave us such an opportunity for 
diagnosing the mind of a Minister in his speech at Bradford 
on Saturday last. Fora moment he drew the blinds up from 
the windows of his brain, and we could see right in. The 
result of the inspection thus afforded was one which we can 
only describe as amazing. It not only gave strange matter 
for reflection in the particular instance, but it also raised 
the uncomfortable suggestion—“ Do the minds of all, or at 
any rate of many, Ministers work in this astonishing way ; 
and if so, what is it that makes the Ministerial intellect 
range so entirely apart from that of the ordinary man? ” 
We have no right, we may say in passing, to treat Lord 
George Hamilton as a Ministerial “ sport,”—as a lusus 
imperit who must under no conditions be regarded as 
conforming to the normal. After all, Lord George 
Hamilton is one of the most experienced and most 
trusted.of our governing men. For the last eighteen 
years no Unionist Cabinet has been held to be com- 

lete without him, and considering his great experience, 
and the fact that he has always held Cabinet offices of the 
highest rank, we are bound to treat him as possessing a 
typical Ministerial mind. We may, then, without court- 
ing reproach for confusing the abnormal with the general, 
take Lord George Hamilton’s exhibition of the working of 
his mind as an indication of how public affairs strike a 
Minister of State. 

The passage in Lord George Hamilton’s Bradford speech 
to which we have alluded as drawing the blinds from the 
windows of his mind is that at the end in which he alluded 
to the happy results which have followed from the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Venezuelan imbroglio. We see how 
the situation strikes Lord George Hamilton, and how he 
apparently congratulates himself, his colleagues, and the 
nation on a notable public achievement. Foolish people have 
deplored the Venezuelan business, and in their ignorance 
and blindness have regarded it as a source of national 
danger and humiliation. ‘To Lord George it appears just 
the reverse. Indeed, if he had thought of it, we may con- 
clude that he would have illuminated his peroration with a 
verse from the hymn-book :— 

“Yo fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with bounty, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


But though Lord George missed the quotation, his prose 
says practically the same thing. After assuring us that 
“the German Government have throughout behaved with 
perfect propriety and with perfect tact,” and that he 
resented the insults launched against our Army by a 
certain section of the German Press—as usual poor Count 
von Biilow’s effort in that direction is entirely ignored— 
Lord George goes on to enumerate no less than three 
distinct blessings :—‘‘ The result of our combined action 
with Germany may be—first, that we shall receive reparation 
from Venezuela and teach these semi-savage Republics in 
South America that they cannot defy international law; 
secondly, we shall in no sense alienate, but, on the contrary, 
rather strengthen our good relations with, the American 
Government and the American people; and thirdly, we 
shall make known to the whole world that if any powerful 
section of the Press of a great community chooses to insult 
in their deepest feelings a neighbouring nation, that nation 
is apt to resent the insult, and that it affects the relations 
not merely of that portion of the community which is 
insulted, but the whole community to which the insulters 
belong.” Not possessing a Ministerial mind, we must frankly 
admit that we cannot hope to deal adequately with this 
astonishing pronouncement. Only an ex-Cabinet Minister 
could possibly do justice to it. One thing, however, seems 
clear. The Government greatly pride themselves on 
having given the British Press and the British nation a 
good opportunity to hit back atthe Germans. As we under- 
stand the last passage, what Lord George says in effect is 


this :—‘ You ignorantly blame us for a Ger : 
but you do not see the artfulness of ur gor — 
the British nation, were powerless to touch the Gat 
mans till we brought them within range of your j in, 
nation. But while you are proud, und justly sia 8 
having read the Germans a lesson and made them . 
that they cannot touch you with impunity, do not in 7 
pride and exultation of heart at having given the deat 
this much-needed punishment forget the humble individu; ‘t 
without whose aid you could never have accomplished 
results so great and so beneficial. You, the British Pres 
and public, may have laid on the stick, but who was ry 
by means of a piece of Caracas chocolate, decoyed that 
naughty, mud-flinging German boy within range of aa 
missiles? Again, do not forget how we were able to 
please dear cousin Jonathan also. He was a little anno ed 
at first when he saw us give the chocolate to the boy who had 
cheeked him as well as you, but when he realises how man 
good shots you have got at Michael, I am sure he will under. 
stand, and be as delighted as you are, or ought to be’ 
Honestly, this is hardly a caricature of the working of Lord 
George Hamilton’s mind as shown in his speech. Appar. 
ently, as a patriotic Englishman, which we are sure he is he 
was delighted to see Germany trounced in the Press ; and 
being also one of those born officials who think all good 
things must come from the Government, he naively claims 
credit for the Administration in respect of the outbreak of 
public feeling against Germany. In fact, in the mind of 
the Minister it seems possible to eat your cake and have it too, 
First, we have a useful Alliance with Germany for a specific 
object,and Germany acts “with perfect propriety and with 
perfect tact’; next, we use the Alliance to evoke an anti- 
German feeling here so strong that it makes the Germans seg 
that they have entirely alienated British sympathy by their 
calumnies; finally, we are able to show the Americans 
how friendly Britain is, and how hostile is Germany. The 
Government’s Venezuelan policy is, in fact, a regular 
lucky-bag out of which no blanks are ever drawn, 
Nothing but the mind of a Minister could ever have 
conceived such an explanation. 


Being plain men and not Ministers, we cannot draw 
such comfortable conclusions from the results of the ill- 
feeling shown of late towards Germany and her Emperor 
in this country. We think it was absolutely necessary in 
the circumstances that such ill-feeling should be shown, 
and we are by no means ashamed of the part we have 
taken in giving expression and direction to the distrust of 
Germany and her Emperor felt. among educated English- 
men, and to their indignation at the Alliance with 
Germany. Considering the astonishing willingness of the 
Government to have dealings with Germany evinced in such 
matters as their China policy, the presence of the Secretary 
of State for War at the German Manceuvres, his accept- 
ance of a second-rate German decoration, and finally in the 
Alliance, there was no option for the Press of this country 
but to make it plain once and for all that we would have 
nothing to do with a German alliance, that we regard 
German policy as suspect, that we will in no conceiv- 
able circumstances act as cat’s-paw for Germany, and 
generally that we refuse to regard Germany as a friendly 
nation to whom we ought wherever possible to do a good 
turn. The expression of ill-feeling, that is, though bad 
and undesirable per se, was necessary as a warning to the 
Government. ‘ Keep away from Germany, and remember 
that the British people will not consent to be involved, 
even in the smallest degree, in the toils of German policy.’ 
That was a message from the people which the Press was 
bound, if it was not to fail in its duty, to shout in the ear 
of the Government; but we should be the last people 
in the world to declare that such shouting was in 
itself good, or was justified by anything but a grim 
necessity. Now Lord George Hamilton, a Cabinet 
Minister, treats this. expression of hostility towards 
Germany as a subject for congratulation, and tells 
us in effect that it was a most excellent thing that 
the country should show its teeth. Our answer to 
Lord George Hamilton is that it would have been a far 
better thing if he and his colleagues had not left this dis- 
agreeable, but in the circumstances necessary, work to 
the Press, but had realised that it was a part of their 
duties to tell Germany that when she had convinced us by 





her friendliness that co-operation with her was safe 
and honourable she might ask for it, but not till 
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It is in order to stand in the gate and speak 
e nation with her enemies, open or hidden, that 
Ministers receive the honours and emoluments of office. 
Ii they are incapable of saying “No” to a Power like 
Germany themselves, but are devoutly thankful when the 
Press and the public thunder a cs No that drowns their 
own feeble and half-hearted “ Yes,” then we had better— 

hich may God forbid !—be governed by the Press than by 
ths Government. The Government, we have been told, could 
not have said “No” to a Power hke Germany, which is 
ranked as a friendly Power. We say not only that they 
could, but that they should have been overjoyed at the 
opportunity of refusing the hand of Germany and telling 
her in the face of the world that her continued un- 
friendliness and subtlety in the region of diplomacy, 
the outrageous license of the German Press, and the 
derogatory language of the German Chancellor towards 
our Army had made it impossible for us to take any joint 
action with Germany without loss of self-respect. ‘This 
message would, of course, have been clothed | in the 
decency of diplomatic forms, but the reproof to Germany 
would have been quite as great and quite as well under- 
stood by Europe. Instead of giving that answer, and so 
letting the world know what were the consequences of playing 
with us as Germany has played with us for the last five or 
six years, the Government weakly forgot the past and 
ignored the future, and did as Germany asked them,— 
apparently, however, hoping that the country would deliver 
for them the snub that Lord Lansdowne had not had the 
courage to administer. 

Of a truth, the Ministerial mind when we see it at work 
moves very strangely. Bacon, quoting the Bibie, tells us 
that “the heart of the King is inscrutable.” The mind of 
the Minister is equally unintelligible to the plain man. It 
seems to take pride in what most men regard as humilia- 
tion and failure, and to seek consolation for “a mess” of 
its own making by setting forth the depth, length, breadth, 
aud thickness of its artificially constructed morass. 


then. 
for th 





SUBALTERNS’ COURT-MARTIALS. 


HE “mess ’—to use Lord Cranborne’s useful, if some- 
what homely, phrase—in the Guards will come before 
Parliament in a very few days. We shall, therefore, say 
as little as possible about Admiral Cochrane’s allegations 
as to how his nephew was treated by the subalterns of the 
regiment and as to the attitude of the commanding oflicer, or 
as to the way in which Mr. Bromley-Davenport meets these 
allegations. ‘Till all the facts are heard it is essential that 
opinion on the merits of the particular case should be sus- 
pended. We can, however, without prejudicing matters, 
make one or two remarks on certain general aspects of the 
question. But first we would also ask the public to re- 
serve judgment in regard to the action of Lord Roberts as 
Commander-in-Chief. It must be remembered that in 
respect of his share in the matter we have heard nothing 
whatever but accusation and innuendo, and that entirely 
from the side of those who allege that he acted hastily 
and unjustly. Not a word has been said by any one 
empowered to speak for him. Needless to say, we think 
that the Commander-in-Chief is perfectly right‘in main- 
taining this attitude of strict reticence. He is answerable 
to the Secretary of State, and through him to Parliament, 
and has no concern with letters to the newspapers or with 
private gossip. But this reticence does not show that the 
facts when disclosed will not justify his action, but rather 
the reverse. We trust, therefore, that the country will re- 
main perfectly unbiassed on this part of the question, con- 
fident till the reverse has been proved, if it can be, that 
the most honoured and the most loyal of its public servants 
has not done anything which it or he will have cause to 
regret. We have not, of course, the slightest desire to 
suggest that the action of the Commander-in-Chief should 
be judged by a different and more lenient standard than 
that applied to the acts of other men because he has 
laid the nation under so deep a debt of gratitude by his 
achievements in the field. Justice to the individual is 
a sacred matter, and Lord Roberts would be the last man 
in the world to ask that his action, whether just or unjust, 
should be endorsed merely because it was his action. 
There is no fear of our being drawn into a Dreyfus case to 
support the men in authority. Personally we find it diffi- 
cult, nay impossible, to believe that Lord Roberts will be 








found to have acted throughout this squalid and disagree- 
able business otherwise than with justice and firmness; 
but in any case let the facts be known and justice done. 


But quite apart from the merits in Colonel Kinloch’s 
special case is the matter of subalterns’ Court-Martials. 
Whatever else may be the result of the incident, these are 
doomed. The whole system is so silly, so childish, so un- 
manly that we find it difficult to write with patience of 
the matter. We are the last people in the world who 
want to see the Army made prim or mawkish. A certain 
amount of rough-and-tumble and of good-tempered bear- 
fighting, however boisterous, is good for young men, and 
there is no need to discourage it. But between the com- 
radely exhibition of high spirits which takes place, and we 
trust always will take place whenever young Englishmen 
are gathered together, and the solemn and fatuous 
idiocy of a subalterns’ Court-Martial there is a world of 
difference. Again, we have no objection to young men 
who are inclined to give themselves airs, who show 
effeminacy of conduct, or who have undesirable habits being 
schooled in a reasonable way and made to understand 
what is becoming; but this can be accomplished perfectly 
well without recourse to sticks, billiard-cues, and bare 
flesh. At the Universities and at West End clubs 
people are not flogged after a solemn mock-trial and 
punishment carried out by a force of ten to one, and 
yet members of Colleges and club members are restrained 
from conduct disagreeable to their fellows. It is true 
that at Eton and other public schools boys are caned, and 
often with the happiest results, by their fellows for minor 
breaches of discipline; but then they are schoolboys and 
under restraint. When a boy leaves school, ceases to be 
a boy, and becomes a man, he must be supposed to 
have put away childish things. In all civil employment and 
in the Navy—Midshipmen, who are boys, are “ tanned,” 
but not Lieutenants of twenty-five—when a boy becomes a 
man corporal punishment is considered an impossibility. 
Why should the wearing of the King’s uniform in the 
Guards and the holding of the King’s commission con- 
stitute a man an exception, and make him liable till he 
is nearly thirty to have to submit to a ridiculous and 
painful, and for a man degrading, punishment on what are 
often frivolous and childish grounds? We have no desire 
to take the sentimentalist’s view that all corporal punish- 
ment should be abolished, for under reasonable restraint 
it does, not harm, but good when administered by 
masters, or even by the boys themselves, in schools; but 
it is entirely unfitting in the case of grown men in 
an honourable profession of whom great and grave 
responsibility may any day have to be exacted. No wonder 
young men who are liable to be flogged are not easily got 
to take their business seriously. A subaltern fresh from 
flogging, or being flogged, might be excused for thinking 
that the Guards was only Eton over again, and that as 
long as he had a good time, got through his work with- 
out too many “ yellow tickets,’ and did not offend “the 
Beak ” too openly, he had done all that could possibly be 
expected of him. The way in which the Guards have been 
able to keep their floggings secret from the rest of man- 
kind undoubtedly argues a great deal for the reticence and 
discretion of the officers as a whole; but now that the thing 
has been made public it is, we trust, over for ever. The silly, 
babyish business will certainly go to its grave unwept. We 
have said nothing of the effect of subalterns’ Court- 
Martials and the floggings on the men, for the point is 
really too humiliating to be elaborated in the public Press. 
We will, however, ask one question,—Is the system likely 
to increase the respect felt by the men for their officers ? 

Another point which is general, and not particular to the 
case now before the country, deserves attention. That is 
the question of regimental responsibility. We hold, and 
we believe the nation as a whole holds, that a Colonel 
must be held responsible for the general good conduct 
and “tone” of his regiment. Excuses or explanations 
in regard to anything which goes on in the regiment 
that is contrary to military efficiency, however apparently 
reasonable those excuses and explanations may be, cannot 
be held to relieve him of responsibility. Unless this is the 
attitude adopted by those in authority, including the House 
of Commons and the nation in the last resort, we shall 
never have an efficient Army. Every man applies this 


principle of exacting responsibility in private business. 
‘The head of the firm finds that a great many unsatisfactory 
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things have been going on in his office which were, or ought 
to have been, within the purview of his manager. In 
the circumstances he holds the manager responsible, and 
either censures him or dismisses him, according to the 
gravity of the indiscipline, bad “tone,” or irregularities 
that have prevailed. In the same way the Admiralty always 
holds a Captain of a ship primd facie responsible for the 
loss of or injury to his ship. He may be able to show that 
he is not in fault, but primd facie he is responsible. But 
this simple rule of enforcing responsibility upon a particular 
individual is of greater, not less, obligation in the Army 
than in civil life. As military discipline makes it easy 
for a Colonel to maintain strict order in his regiment, so a 
high standard of responsibility should be exacted from him. 
To Jay down this obvious principle that a Colonel must be 
held responsible for what goes on in his regiment—a 
principle which, we believe, was only a few months ago 
specially set forth by Lord Roberts in an Army Order—is in 
no way to prejudice the case against Colonel Kinloch, for 
he and his friends would no doubt be the first to admit its 
cogency. The questions as regards him—upon which we, of 
course, offer no opinion—are whether things went on in his 
regiment which ought not to have gone on; and whether, 
granted such thirgs went on, they were of the kind of 
which he ought not to have remained ignorant, or else of 
the kind about which he could not reasonably be expected 
to have any knowledge. 

One or two more points are to be noted before we leave this 
distasteful subject, and that is the question of whether a 
Colonel removed from his command in circumstances 
similar to those in which Colonel Kinloch was removed 
ought or ought not to have been court-martialled, or 
had his conduct made the subject of a regular and 
strict inquiry. In this particular instance we can pro- 
nounce no opinion, because we do not know the facts; but 
the general principle is, we think, clear. We hold that, in 
view of the maintenance of the efficiency of the Army, the 
Commander-in-Chief ought to be able to remove a Colonel 
without cause assigned, and merely because his superior 
is convinced that the Colonel, however blameless of any 
specific military offences or laches, is not doing well with 
the regiment, and has not established a sufficiently high 
standard of efficiency among men and officers. We are 
always declaring that the Army must be carried on on 
business lines, and certainly no business man would consent 
to “run” a great concern unless he could dismiss the 
head of a department in that business simply because 
he did not find him generally efficient. He would repu- 
diate as impossible the idea that he could not dismiss the 
head of the department without formulating grave charges 
against him. The business man has again and again 
to act on a general impression that the department is not 
flourishing, and will not flourish, while such-and-such a man 
is manager. As he would say,—‘I look to results, and if I 
find the results bad, I act ; but my action is not necessarily 
an accusation of essential unworthiness in the man I find 
unable to give methe results I want.’ He may know, indeed, 
that the manager in question has every sort of good moral 
quality, and is from many pointsof view an excellent person, 
and yet he may think him to be the wrong man in the wrong 
place. But though we would maintain the right of dismissal 
on purely general grounds, we hold that if and when a 
definite and injurious charge is preferred by a superior, and 
a specific military fault alleged, then an inquiry should be 
made. Ifa man is accused of a definite military misfeasance, 
by all means let him be heard; but at the same time we 
must jealously guard the right of dismissal without definite 
cause assigned, for on it rests in no small degree the 
efficiency of every human organisation. 

Another matter of importance deserving notice is this. 
It is urged that if disciplinary mock Court-Martials are wed 
pressed, there must be some way of warning, and ultimately 
getting rid of, undesirables. We would give the Colonel 
power, if he has not got it already, to get rid of any officer 
who appeared undesirable during his first year of probation, 
and not merely on military grounds, but because he was 
lowering the tone of the regiment by idle and dissolute 
habits, or by making himself disagreeable in a real sense 
to his brother-officers. Some Colonels would doubtless 
greatly dislike this new responsibility, but for all that it 
should be imposed on them. 

We have but one word more to add. Though we have 
spoken strongly upon the childishness and folly of the 
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system of subalterns’ Court-Martials as it has been allowed 
to develop in, at any rate, one regiment of the Brigade of 
Guards, we are most anxious that it should not be 
supposed that we imagine that the system in an exa, 
gerated form has always existed in the Guards. Such . 
idea is, we believe, a delusion. Again, it must no 
supposed that, because we have spoken out plainly ag to 
what we think a grave error, we fail to recognise the hi h 
military character, not only of the Guards as a whole bat 
of the distinguished regiment specially involved. If is 
not because we are enemies of the Guards, but becausg 
we are among their warmest admirers and supporters that 
we want to see them freed from what a year after the 
system has been abolished they will all agree was 4 
childish and unnecessary system. He is an enemy, nota 
friend, of the Guards who endeavours blindly to support 
the existing system of subalterns’ Court-Martials, 





MACEDONIA. 


HE Macedonian question has been so long with us 
and has so often been on the point of becoming 
acute, that it is hard to believe that this time the alarm is 
genuine. The policy and methods of the Macedonian 
Committees are familiar to us. They are the policy and 
the methods common to all ill-governed countries when 
the ill government has passed beyond a certain point, 
The mass of the population is anxious to rise in 
arms, but it is hampered by the fear of wholesale 
and immediate massacre. As it is, murders and outrages 
of all kinds are common and recurrent, but they are 
neither universal nor constant. The Macedonians have 
their intervals of comparative quiet, and habitual sub- 
mission to every petty wrong and injustice does in ordinary 
times ensure them their lives and a residuum of their 
possessions. Open insurrection would put an end to this 
state of things; and low though the Macedonian standard 
of happiness may be, contentment with it is, after all, but 
an application of the truth that all that a man hath will 
he give for his life. But oppression also breeds another 
type of character. There are those whom it make. 
desperate, those who will shrink from nothing and be 
repelled by nothing that promises to upset the present 
tyranny. So long as they can keep this one end in 
view they ask no questions and entertain no scruples. 
The bands which do the work of one at least of 
the Macedonian Committees are of this type. They 
will waylay and murder Turkish soldiers, and they 
will do it of set purpose in order to provoke reprisals. 
They argue that, forbearing as the Great Powers are, their 
patience must have a limit, if it could only be found. In 
Macedonia this limit would be nearer at hand than in 
Armenia. Massacres in Europe are harder to keep con- 
cealed than massacres in Asia, and to provoke the Turks 
into forgetting this distinction might seem a promising 
way of making things better by first making them worse. 
This is the threat which has constantly been held out by 
the extreme party in Macedonia, and this frequency of 
presentation has naturally bred scepticism of anything 
coming of it. 

Nor if it were only an affair of individual diagnosis 
would there be much more cause to put faith in the pre- 
diction now. But the diagnosis of Governments, and of 
Governments which have strong motives for coming to a 
conclusion different from that which they have actually 
reached, is another matter. There is no reason to suppose 
that Russia and Austria-Hungary are specially anxious to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Sultan at this juncture. 
The Further East gives ample employment to the one, 
her domestic affairs leave the other with no spare time 
on her hands. When, therefore, we see these two Powers 
suddenly taking action at Constantinople, suddenly re- 
solving to present a project of Macedonian administration 
to the Sultan, suddenly communicating this intention to the 
other Great Powers and asking their co-operation in carry- 
ing it out, there is no denying the presence of a perfectly 
new factor. Journalists may take alarm without cause, 
but hardly Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers, and cer- 
tainly nothing short of alarm can explain the recent action 
of Russia and Austria, Abd-ul-Hamid is never a pleasant 
person to approach with unpalatable proposals, and nothing 





is known of his present temper to suggest that this is an 
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tionally favourable moment for opening negotiations 
Scan alike to his interest and his pride. However 


cautious the action of the Powers may be, the Eastern 
uestion has always been fertile in surprises. It is this 
that explains the long inaction of the Powers most nearly 
concerned in it. Pressure upon the Sultan to be effectual 
must be severe, and onl y experience can decide whether, if 
it ig as severe as the circumstances demand, it may not 
wrove too severe for the Sultan’s endurance. ‘There is 
always the chance that if the corner into which he is 
driven proves too tight for him he may say,—“ If I must 
die, I will die fighting.” When it is remembered how 
often this reflection has cooled the desire of some at least 
of the Great Powers not to tolerate evils which are in part 
of their own creation, and how inconvenient it would be 
alike to Russia and Austria to undertake a formal and 
definitive redistribution of the European possessions of the 

Porte, there is not much room left for doubt as to the view 

that these two Governments take of the situation in the 

Balkans. 

In one respect that situation has altered for the worse. 
Formerly, on the surface at least, the desire, whether of 
Slavs or Greeks, was the emancipation of their fellow- 
Christians still under Turkish tyranny. The rest of 
Europe might hesitate to put more power into the hands of 
Russia or Austria, but the people of the lands bordering on 
Turkey asked only that power and brutal oppression should 
cease to go hand-in-hand. That is no longer their one desire. 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria are one and all anxious to see 
Macedonia no longer Turkish. But their anvyiety is qualified 
by one persistent condition,—the emancipation must be for 
their own personal interest, not merely for the interest of 
the people to be emancipated. From all three countries 
come reminders that for no consideration whatever can 
this condition be waived. From Belgrade we hear that the 
prevailing view is that “a continuance of the existing 
régime is preferable to any change which might result in 
anincrease of Bulgarian influence.” The same story comes 
from Athens and from Sofia. Freedom for the Macedonian 
Christians by all means, but freedom coupled with the 
securing to each race of its full proportion of influence. If 
this is impossible, then let things stay as they are. It is 
better that Macedonia should remain Turkish, with all that 
that remaining Turkish implies, than that it should be all 
Bulgarian, or all Servian, or all Greek. This state of 
things adds greatly to the difficulty of what would be 
difficult enough in any circumstances. It is conceivable 
that Russia and Austria might be prepared to come to 
terms between themselves and to square any serious opposi- 
tion on the part of other Powers. But of what avail would 
such an arrangement be from the point of view of the 
tranquillity of South-Eastern Europe if the arrangement 
agreed on were resisted, on different but similar grounds, 
by Bulgaria, by Servia, and by Greece? Any permanent 
resettlement of Macedonia must be one that satisfies not 
only the emancipating Powers, but the actual populations 
and their neighbours. And a glance at an ethnological 
map of the Balkans will show how extraordinarily complex 
the racial problem is. 

There can be no question, therefore, as it seems to us, 
of what is most desirable at the moment, whether for the 
Macedonians themselves or from the wider standpoint of 
European peace. The best thing that can happen, because 
the one thing that can happen without possible consequences 
of the greatest gravity, is that Macedonia should remain 
Turkish, but be so administered as to secure to her people 
the ordinary conditions of decent life. How this can be 
effected is for the intervening Powers to determine to the 
best of their knowledge and opportunities. They may be 
expected to content themselves with a not very exalted 
standard ; but so long as the Macedonian peasant is in no 
danger of murder, and the Macedonian woman in no danger 
of outrage, and the population in general are allowed to 
keep a fair proportion of the fruits of their labour, 
Europe is not likely to criticise the work of the allies at all 
severely. Unfortunately, modest as this minimum is, it is 
far in excess of anything that the Sultan will grant 
except under irresistible pressure. Good government, as 
we have just defined it, is not the Turk’s ideal of the 
government to which men of another race and another 
religion have any claim. He may consent to it—probably 
he will consent to it—if he cannot help himself, but for no 
other consideration will he listen to any such proposals. 


The success of the effort about to be made at Constan- 
tinople turns, therefore, upon the sincerity of Russia and 
Austria, and upon the extent to which they will have the 
support of the other Powers. If Russia and Austria ask 
for too little the Sultan will giadly give it, knowing 
that he will be no worse off in the long run. If they 
ask for what is adequate, and ask for it with insufficient 
persistence, he will give them so much as he thinks he 
can yield without serious detriment to his authority, 
which for all practical purposes will be the same as 
refusing everything. If they ask for the right things, 
and ask for them in the right way, the Sultan will at 
once look round Europe on the chance of finding a 
friend on whose good offices he can rely to make the 
demand more endurable. At least we may hope that this 
friend will not be Great Britain. That Germany will 
be willing, and even anxious, to play the part is likely 
enough, but if she seeks our co-operation in the work of 
shielding Abd-ul-Hamid against the great though inade- 
quate consequences of his lifelong policy, she will not, we 
trust, have her accustomed success. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE TRUSTS. 


E need not, and do not, believe that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, as was reported early in the week, 
issued telegraphic orders to a number of American 
Senators against giving any countenance to anti-Trust 
legislation. The multi-millionaire who organised the 
Standard Oil Trust would have had to lose his head in 
a manner extremely unusual with him before resorting to 
so desperate a manceuvre. The report, however, that he 
had done so may be considered as illustrating the mood in 
which the class he so conspicuously represents is believed 
to be facing the situation created by that movement of 
public opinion for Trust regulation of which President 
Roosevelt has made himself at once the exponent and the 
moderator. That it is in this double light that the Presi- 
dent’s intervention upon the Trust question should be 
regarded cannot, as it seems to us, be doubted for a 
moment, whether in view of his numerous utterances on 
the subject or of what is known of his political temper. 
Mr. Roosevelt, indeed, has a great disregard of the personal 
consequences of any action he may take, but there is no 
element of recklessness in his outlook as a public man. 
On the contrary, the best and truest description of his 
position would be to say that he isa Whig. The word 
has gone as much out of use with Americans as with us, 
and probably in America never had our derived mean- 
ing connected with moderation and compromise, but 
the combination of mental and moral qualities which it 
connotes for us has, happily, by no means disappeared on 
either side of the Atlantic, any more than the need for 
it; and in the present President of the United States 
it is very markedly exemplified. It is the Whig 
habit of mind to recognise the good which is in existing 
institutions, whether ancient or of recent origin, and when 
they also have power for evil, to aim at the regulation and 
limitation of that power, not at the destruction of the 
institutions, on the very unlikely chance that some substi- 
tute may be set up with only good potentialities. And so 
we have found President Roosevelt, not advocating in any 
sense the abolition of the Trusts, not adopting in the least 
an anti-capitalist tone, but fully acknowledging the benefits 
which may accrue to the public even from great combina- 
tions of capital, and also gravely pointing out that with 
these beneficent possibilities there are associated correspond- 
ing powers of injury, and claiming that it is the right and 
duty of the State to equip itself with the means neces- 
sary for exercising an effective control over organisations 
50 mighty. 
So far as is known, the line on which the President is 
most anxious to see legislation proceed in regard to Trusts, 
at any rate in the first place, is the very simple one of 
securing publicity for their proceedings. Nothing has 
been heard, so far as we are aware, of any wish on his 
part to revert to seventeenth-century precedents, and enact 
laws against “ forestalling,” or against the more ingenious 
methods of controlling the markets and exercising vir- 
tually monopolist powers which are more or less credibly 
alleged as having been from time to time practised by 
some of the Trusts. Quite conceivably, indeed, such 








demands might be made, in certain eventualities, by 
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an indignant people who believed themselves plundered. 
But all that at present appears to be asked for is publicity, 
such as is recognised by law in this country, with regard 
to the formation and working of all combinations of 
capital; and it is understood that the demand is most 
strenuously and bitterly resisted by the Standard Oil 
Trust in particular. If that is the attitude of the 
Oil Trust, we may be tolerably sure that many of the 
multi-millionaires controlling other lines of business are 
equally adverse to the requirement of publicity. Nothing 
could serve more decisively than the manifestation of such 
a sentiment on the part of the Trust organisers, who are 
ever steadily extending the scope of their operations, to 
stimulate among the American people a determination that 
publicity shall be secured. These colossal capitalists, it 
seems, wish to “have it both ways,’—to obtain the 
restriction of their own risks, and the facilities for vast 
flotation profits connected with the arrangement of 
agglomerations of capital, and also to retain the power 
of swift and secret action which can only go with abso- 
lute administrative control and unlimited personal risk. 
They will not be able to persuade the American 
people that the interests of healthy American industrial 
prosperity require the concession to a very small class 
of this unnatural, and indeed impossible, association of 
privileges. On the contrary, the great mass of our kins- 
men will inevitably form the conclusion that if publicity 
is so desperately hated there is something to conceal, 
and will be the more determined to tear the veil aside. 
The Trust magnates will be extremely ill advised, as well 
as unpatriotic, if they give encouragement to this view. 
The rapid growth of their wealth, and the measures by 
which, at any rate in certain cases, it has been enhanced at 
the public expense, as well as by the ruin of small com- 
petitors, have already roused a temper which promises by 
no means well for the continuance of their’ privileges, even 
in a mitigated form. Very serious was the language em- 
ployed by Mr. Root, the Secretary for War, last week, 
when speaking at the Union League Club. He said: “There 
is a division between rich and poor under which wealth en- 
deavours to control matters generally through legislation, 
thus stirring up conflict and a war upon wealth based on 
envy and jealousy. Every good citizen,” he went on to 
say, “should declare that never in this free land should 
we have a war of classes, and that there should be 
no check to prevent individual enterprise and develop- 
ment.” In other words, there is a grave danger that 
under the oppressive predominance of masses of capital 
wielded by a few individuals, that carriére ouverte aux 
talents which has been one of the most conspicuous and satis- 
factory features of American industria! life, and to a large 
extent, we are convinced, is so still, may become clogged. 
At the same time, as is pointed out in a thoughtful and 
informing book on “ American Industrial Problems” by 
Mr. W. R. Lawson (Blackwood, 6s. net), there has been a 
rapid rise in the cost of living—40 per cent., he thinks, 
in the course of a few years—with the result that “just 
now the working man is much more alive to the increased 
cost of living than to the advance of wages” which also 
has taken place, and “demands a still further advance in 
order to restore him to the level of comfort he enjoyed 
before the boom,” or with a view to “heading off possible 
attempts at reduction by the employers.” In these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Lawson is of opinion that “it would 
require no very severe reaction in American trade to bring 
Socialism tothe front” in a decidedly menacing form. 


It is possible that the view thus indicated is somewhat 
too sombre, but there can be no doubt that the dangers to 
which Secretary Root and the author just quoted point are 
real dangers. They were forcibly dealt with on Tuesday 
night in a speech by Mr. Franklin Murphy, the Governor 
of New Jersey. And certainly President Roosevelt is a 
sound Whig in seeking to ward them off by promoting 
legislation which, though of a moderate type, shall at 
any rate bring the antiseptic of publicity to bear upon 
the workings of these vast aggregations of wealth, in 
which, if remaining under altogether irresponsible con- 
trol, many poisons may be gendering most noxious to 
the body politic. We wish him, and all patriotic Ameri- 
cans, every possible success in grappling with the most 
difficult economic and social problems which are emerging 
even in a period of great apparent prosperity. Yet we 
cannot disguise the conviction that they will proceed in 


their arduous task with a veil before their eyes 
right hands tied behind their backs unless they 
the intimate relation between the question of Trusts and 
the question of the Tariff. It may happen to be true th t 
the Oil Trust depends very little upon fiscal protection fo 
the practical monopoly it enjoys; but, as Mr. lenua 
points out, “the Iron and Steel Kings, the Coal Ring the 
Beef Barons, the Sugar Lords, and the Tobacco Trust are 
all strongly entrenched behind Custom-house barriers 
They would be positive idiots if they could not maky 
quick fortunes in such a situation; but being as they arg 
the picked brains of nearly eighty million people, it can hg 
imagined how the millions of dollars roll up under their 
strong hands.” To afford the founders of various industries 
the opportunity of giving them a good start by the aid of 
Protective duties may have been a defensible policy, But 
it is plain that to maintain that fiscal system when the 
industries in question have reached great, and even bloated 
prosperity is to give to wealth the opportunity of unnatural 
development at the expense of the comfort of the masses 
and in the long run at the risk of social and economig 
disturbance. No regulation of Trusts such as is ever 
likely to be enacted among a freedom-loving people like 
the Americans will prevent capitalists from utilising q 
Protective Tariff for private enrichment, through the in 
position on the great majority of their countrymen of 
burdens increasingly grievous to be borne. But though 
we are convinced that the Tariff is the shelter-trench 
which defends the hill of monopoly, it must not be sup: 
posed that we are eager to point this out in the interests 
of this country. A relaxation of the Tariff would be a 
most serious blow to our merchants, and we cannot profess 
to desire it as Englishmer. <A Free-trade America would 
be a commercial rival than which none more dangerous 
can be conceived. 


and theip 
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THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


HE Church of England as by law established appears 

to be approaching a period of, incalculable import- 
ance in its history. The condition of coma in which it was 
plunged, both as a spiritual and as a social factor in the 
affairs of society, throughout the eighteenth century 
gradually passed away under the stimulus of the epoch 
that has just ended. The Wesleyan Revival struck a note 
that the Church half heard, and long after recalled during 
the successive days of the Evangelical Revival, the 
Oxford Movement, and the Broad Church campaign 
against exclusiveness. At length all parties in the 
Church—High or Low, Broad or narrow—attained, at 
any rate, to one common conviction,—namely, that the 
Church (define it how we may) is bound to play a part in 
the affairs of the nation by the introduction of insepar- 
able spiritual and social ideals. The Church as repre- 
sented by its various parties had come, in fact, to 
realise that its life as a_ spiritual corporation was 
no longer self-sustaining; it had come to depend, on 
the one hand, upon the solution of certain social 
questions which affected the entire society of England, 
and on the other hand, upon the spirituality of its 
members. ‘The social problems were insoluble unless the 
Church was spiritual, and the Church could not remain 
spiritual while the problems of ignorance, poverty, crime, 
drunkenness, and squalor remained unattacked. If the 
Church refused to accept this position, it was at liberty to 
disappear. The problems offered for solution were national 
problems, matters that affected personally millions of men, 
women, and children, to whom the Name and Chureh of 
Christ were matters of supreme and ignorant indifference. 
To the national Church these national problems were 
offered, and were and are being grappled with by the 
devoted efforts of both the clergy and the laity. The first 
point upon which we desire to lay emphasis is therefore 
this: that the Church of the present day is (despite its 
internal difficulties), in the real and not the Erastian 
sense, the national Church,—a Church alive to national 
needs, a Church whose interests are coterminous with the 
interests of the Empire, a Church whose “ note” is in no 
sense either local or provincial. 


But if the Church has these great and national 
functions, it cannot be merely the Church of the clergy, 








and the position of the laity therein becomes of the 
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utmost importance. It is our intention on the | pre- 
gent occasion to say something as to that position. 
Bishop Barry in his able volume recently published 
entitled “ The Position of the Laity in the Church aft Elliot 
Stock, 2s. 6d.) traces in patient and illuminating detail 
the place of the laity in the Church from Apestolic times 


to the present day. Though the view of St. Cyprian that 


he could do nothing “ without the counsel of the presbyters 
and the consent of the laity” was laid aside in the great 
days of the Papacy, that view indubitably describes an 
important “ note a3 of any true Church, and the Reforma- 
tion in Europe and in England affirmed it in measured 
terms. The Church of England as a national Church, 
historically and in fact belonging to the Catholic 
Faith of Christendom, is an independent Church that fully 
recognises the rights of the laity. England is “a Church 
and a Nation,” and in its new developments of spiritual 
activity requires that the laity of the nation should be 
adequately represented in the councils of the national 
Church. We cannot agree with Bishop Barry that the 
conception of England as at once “a Nation and a 
Church” has broken down as a system. That it has been 
impaired as a working system through the laches of the 
clergy in the eighteenth century is, of course, obvious. We 
are face to face with the fact that there are a large 
number of persons who now do not conform to the practice 
of the Church of England,—the descendants of those who 
were compelled by the tyranny, cowardice, and sloth of 
the Church in generations not very far removed from us 
to form spiritual societies of their own, societies for 
the most part separated from the Church by the force of 
circumstances, and not through error. Dissent from the 
Church in matters of discipline is no new thing. It existed 
long before the Reformation. But the difference between 
modern Dissent and Dissent before the Act of Toleration 
is that in the latter case the law enforced, and in the 
former case the law does not enforce, outward conformity. 
The law to-day says :—‘ If you do not desire to take advan- 
tage of the privileges offered you by your national Church, 
no restraint of any sort or kind can be placed on you. 
Those privileges, however, are always open to you. 
Provided that you have been baptised, .baptised by one 
of your own ministers, or even by a layman, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament cannot be denied to you, save 
for causes which equally apply to a conforming Church- 
man. You have, moreover, a legal right to baptism in 
the church (if unbaptised), to a seat in the church, to 
marriage in the church, to burial in the churchyard, of 
your parish. You may be, and in case of necessity through 
other fit persons failing you must be, the churchwarden of 
your parish church; and you have other duties to the 
national Church, such as the payment of tithes. It is 
true that you will lose some of your privileges by 
your refusal to conform to the discipline of the Church. 
You will, for instance, be unable to take advantage of 
charities reserved for conforming members of the Church, 
and in some cases will be excluded from the manage- 
ment of such charities. But all these privileges are 
open to you if and when you choose to revive the rights 
that you yourself have suspended.’ On the other hand, the 
Church before the days of toleration refused to recognise 
Dissent at all. It tried to compel Dissenters tocome in. It 
failed, and thereby created a Dissenting class; but its failure 
in no sense altered the national character of the Church of 
England. We therefore urge the point that the laity of 
the Church of England includes all baptised Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. Wewould not admit for one moment 
that the “right ideal determination of actual Church 
membership” should be found in the fact of Confirma- 
tion. To do so would constitute an exclusiveness which 
would, in view of the fact that the Church in its social 
efforts has as yet made comparatively slight inroads on 
the almost invincible ignorance of a vast mass of the popu- 
lation, make the Church a narrow sect. It would not only 
exclude “a large number of professed Churchmen” and all 
Dissenters, but would also exclude millions of the indeter- 
minate poor. Confirmation is not necessary to complete the 
status of a Christian. Confirmation and communication 
are ideals of practice, not of definition. The laity of the 
Church, as we have said above, includes ali baptised persons. 


But then it will be asked,—‘ Do you definitely propose 
that this shall be the only test for determining, first, the 


franchise that shall elect the representatives of the laity | 





to any Church Council or other body to be hereafter estab- 
lished ; and secondly, the class that shall form the repre- 
sentatives? If this is your proposal, it, means that you 
would allow persons openly inimical to the existence of the 
Church to elect representatives to the Council, and even 
to be elected as such representatives. Such a proposal is 
subversive of all order and government, and would effec- 
tually tie the hands of any body of lay representatives.’ 
We might reply to this that the presence in the House of 
Commons of men who openly declare their hatred of the 
British Empire has hardly injured the Empire and has 
served various useful purposes. But this reply would be 
purely polemical and beside the point. We do not propose 
that baptism shall be the only test. As we have said, those 
who do not wish to conform to the usages of the Church of 
England inevitably and voluntarily lose certain of their 
privileges. The son who prefers not to return to his 
father’s house, from which in former years he has been 
wrongfully expelled, and to which he has been invited to 
return, loses, if he does not return, some at least of the 
advantages of sonship. So the Nonconformist must in 
this case lose certain privileges. Our proposal is that 
every person of full age who has been baptised, and 
who is prepared to declare in writing that he (or she) 
is a bond-fide member of the Church of England, shall 
be qualified to elect to, and for election to, any body 
representing the lay element in the Church. The exclusion 
of those who will not make, or through ignorance have not 
made, this declaration would in no way render any Council 
an unrepresentative body. The House of Commons 
represents the nation, despite the fact that there are 
great numbers of persons who in no way are represented. 
We, however, hold that the franchise should be made 
as wide as possible,—wide enough, in fact, to include 
all who are, all who believe they are, and all who wish 
to become conforming members of the Church of England. 
In practice the franchise would in the majority of cases 
only be exercised by men and women who had been con- 
firmed and were communicants, so that those who insist on 
the narrower franchise would in fact be satisfied. But 
legally to narrow the basis of representation would, in our 
opinion, deal a fatal blow to the national status of the 
Church. 








“OBERMANN ONCE MORE.” 

H fei a few days ago the present writer had never 

happened to come across a copy of that jowrnal 
intime written by Etienne Pivert de Sénancour under 
the pseudonym of “ Obermann,’ about which Matthew 
Arnold wrote some of his most beautiful verse. A new 
edition has just been published, with a preface by Mr. 
A. E. Waite (Philip Wellby, 6s.) The book is—so Mr. 
Waite tells us—‘an ordinal of the soul errant on its way 
unguided through the world of life and time.” Sénancour 
was a Frenchman of a Lorraine family born in Paris in the 
later part of the eighteenth century. In outward circum- 
stances the actual life of Sénancour and the life of his hero, 
Obermann—who was, indeed, himself—do not precisely corre- 
spond, but for all practical purposes except those of a 
biographical dictionary they are one and the same man. 
Before looking at the portrait which Sénancour offered 
to the world, it is worth while to call up the picture 
which Matthew Arnold ostensibly drew from it. The 
poet calls Obermann the “master of my wandering 
youth,” and sets him, with Goethe and Wordsworth, among 
those who have “attained at last to see their way” in “a 
tremendous time” of “change, alarm, surprise.” Goethe is 
too great to be a guide for any but the few, and “ Wordsworth’s 
eyes avert their ken from half of human fate.” Sénancour 
realised, and, we gather, to some extent unravelled, “the hope- 
less tangle of our age.” To him the poet repairs where among 
the Swiss mountains he watches the world. He is,as Matthew 
Arnold sees him, the incarnation of the best spirit of the 
age, who breaks his heart upon the rack of doubt, and who 
without faith, and almost without hope, remains “ unspotted 
by the world,” and is able to save his soul alive. “ Eternity, 
be thou my refuge,” is his epitaph. As he reads Obermann 
Matthew Arnold shares the calm delights cf Nature, yet never 
forgets as he turns them that— 

“ A fever in these pages burns 





Beneath the calm they feign; 
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A wounded human spirit turns, 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


7 . . e e . e e 


Though here a mountain-murmur swells 
Of many a dark-bough’d pine ; 

Though, as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine— 


Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 

And brooding mountain-bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground-tone 

Of human agony.” 
The world, the poet says, cannot bear the sight of such pain. 
It has never listened to Obermann. He had a secret to tell 
which was too sad for ordinary ears. His words were “ palsied 
with doubt.” His readers turned away. 


But as Matthew Arnold interprets him we are all obliged 
to listen,—though some of us are constrained to shudder. 
He makes Obermann tell us of the “hard pagan world” lost 
in license and satiety. He tells of her blessed conversion, her 
reception of the message which came from the East :— 

“*Tears wash’d the trouble from her face! 
She changed into a child! 
*Mid weeds and wrecks she stood—a place 
Of ruin—but she smiled !’” 


He laments passionately that he had not seen that day :— 


“No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave.’” 
Why was he not born in the age of faith? Why has the vision 
of “that gracious Child, that thorn-crown’d Man,” been 
denied him? Christ’s reign lasted so long. Why was 
his little life not ordered within itP “He lived while we 
believed,” he cries, and Matthew Arnold will not let us turn 
from the supreme moment of Obermann’s passion :— 
« «While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave. 
Men call’d from chamber, church, and tent; 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 

In the lorn Syrian town; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down,’ ” 
It is over. Obermann is without God in the world. For the 
time at least there seems no remedy :—= 

«¢ And what can helpers heal 

With old-world cures men half believe 

For woes they wholly feel ?’” 
Here, indeed, we have the picture of a soul drawn at a 
moment when Art should perhaps hide her eyes. 


But at whose soul are we looking? Not at that of 
Sénancour. At any rate, the picture does not resemble 
the portrait that he painted of himself. True, the acces- 
sories and setting are the same. Certainly Obermann 
forsook the world and lived among the mountuins; 
certainly he describes their fastnesses with a subtle grace ; 
no doubt he disbelieved Roman Catholicism, to his comfort; 
but with these outward similarities the likeness ends. Ober- 
mann, according to his own confession, is a complaining 
sentimentalist, who endeavoured at immense leng th to describe 
“the indescribable tenderness, charm, and torture of our 
empty days.” “In the midst of all that I desired,” he tells us, 
“all is wanting to me. I have acquired nothing, I possess 
nothing, weariness expends my duration in a lingering 
silence.” Of the exact meaning of this last sentence we are 
by no means sure; but we are certain that the thing 
of which the writer stood most in want was a job. He 
never seeks, he explains, to employ, but only to fill, his 
life. Religion is to his mind a vain imagination born of dis- 
content, “the system of the wretched”; but with a refine- 
ment of feeling which adorns his weakness, he refrains from 
any profanity. “I have no wish,” be writes, “to laugh at 
anything which it is sought to set up in place of despair, but 
I should jest if this restraint were removed.” Personally, he 
is “resolved to restrain those of my inclinations alone which 
tend to falsify my original disposition.” ‘“ Virtue,” he admits, 
is in itself very considerable, but I am so fortunate that it is 
not indispensable, and I shall abandon it to others, which is to 
destroy the sole emulation possible between them and me.” 
Surely Sénancoar should be the patron saint of all those 


modern writers who cultivate misery for the market, « Tak 
separately,” he tells us, “‘ my days are bearable, but the pies 
them overwhelms me.” Of fine weather he had morbid o 
extraordinary horror, and when the sun shone would sit indoors 
with the blinds down. “TI shut out the light,” we read, « that 
I may forget there are no clouds.” He is proud that he is 
able to remain “undeceived by the embellishments of externa] 
things.” “ My half-closed eyes,” he says, “are never dazz] od, 
too fixed, are never astonished.” Apparently this curious 
preference for gloom was also a peculiarity of his friend 
Fonsalbe, with whom he shared for a time his loneliness, and 
who is supposed by some critics to be but another portrait of 
himself in a somewhat different pose. Fonsalbe also had fled 
from the world, chiefly because he did not get on with his wife 
It seems that the rough condemnation of the many had proved 
too severe a penalty to be bornexcept in solitude. “ Fonsalho” 
we read, “has put away a few transitory notions, and hing 
ignored our petty conventions. The custom of a corner of 
the world, the legislation of a suburb, would condemn him,” 
On one occasion he writes:—“ Lovely weather adorns tha 
country, and seems therein to augment existence, at least such 
is the general experience. But for myself I am the more dis. 
contented when it is the more beautiful. Once I struggled 
against this inward discomfort, but did not prove the stronger, 
Subsequently I adopted another and much more convenient 
course. I have alluded to the evil which I could not destroy, 
Fonsalbe condescends quite cheerfully to my weakness, the 
moderate excesses of the table are set aside for these un. 
redeemed days, so beautiful in all eyes, so overwhelming in my 
own.” A love affair enlivens the unutterable dreariness of these 
pages. We hear a great deal about Madame D——, Fonsalbe’s 
sister, who seems to have inspired in Obermann a sentimental 
but not very serious passion. She has “an ardent soul, 
tranquil, fatigued, disillusioned, immense,” and she receives 
her friends with “a jaded grace.’ When Obermann first 
knew her she had a husband living, a fact which, he un. 
graciously remarked, “prevented his being wretched after his 
own manner.” When the husband died, however, she refused 
his suit. She came to stay with her brother, but came away 
not engaged to his friend. Perhaps she arrived on a fine 
day. 

Early in the book Obermann contemplated suicide, appa- 
rently by jumping over a precipice, for, he tells us, “the Alps 
alone are suited to the mode in which I should wish to find 
extinction.” However, he thought better of it, and we find 
him some years later very glad to scramble out of the 
rocky bed of a mountain stream into which he fell by accident 
when walking in search of impressive scenery. The cause of 
his mishap was, to say the least, undignified. About the 
middle of the day he stopped ata little inn. “I took very little 
wine, but that little at such an unaccustomed hour so inclined 
me to darkness and rest that I fell asleep under the shelter 
of some bushes. When I woke, being without a watch, 
I had no idea that I had been several hours in this con- 
dition.” Night overtook the wanderer, who “could not 
discern the rocks till he came actually in contact with them.” 
However, all ended well. The adventure seemed for a time to 
cheer up our hero, though within a few pages we find him 
lamenting,—“ How comes it that after the songs of a deeply 
moved voice, after the fragrance of flowers and all the long- 
ings of imagination, all the ecstasies of thought, still man 
fails to die?” Matthew Arnold tells us that Byron bore 
through Europe “the pageant of a bleeding heart.” Ober- 
mann may be said to have paraded before our eyes ‘the 
pageant of a watery eye.’ His work is really one long snivel, 
and the reader leaves the “Obermaun” of Sénancour, in the 
immortal words of Lear’s nonsense, with a mingled sense of 
“contempt and suppressed asthma.” 


Between these two pictures—the picture called up by 
the English poet and that which is suggested by Ober- 
mann himself—stands the magnificent shade of Matthew 
Arnold. His presence convicts us of ingratitude. He 
has given us a great poem, and with petty curiosity we 
ask where he got his idea. “From Parnassus” is his 
only answer, and the accident called “Obermann” fades 
away in the mists which surround the sources of all inspira- 
tion. We dare not pursue the poet with questions; we have 
his immortal verse, and he, together with the hero of his 





dream, has taken refuge in eternity. 
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PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


ITH the recollection still vividly before us of the recent 
W application of the Closure as a means of carrying the 
mostimportant Bill of last Session, it is interesting to compare 
the demeanour of the House of Commons on that occasion 
with the violent scene which took place two hundred and 
seventy-five year's ago, when Charles I. attempted to “gag” 
the House by compelling its adjournment in obedience to his 
Royal command. The following extracts are taken from an 
hitherto unpublished diary of Charles’s third Parliament, 
best remembered for passing the Petition of Right. The 
manuscript is prefaced by a political pamphlet in the form of 
an open letter addressed to the House of Commons “by one 
unknowne,” appealing for freedom of speech and protesting 
against favouritism and other abuses. The writer is not as 
vebidentified; his record differs from the collected papers in 
the British Museum (Harleian MSS. 6,800) in forming a con- 
tinuous diary, written by one hand throughout, though here 
and there almost identical passages are to be found. 


Although the expression describing the House as “the first 
assembly of gentlemen in Europe ” has become the hackneyed 
phrase of the laudator temporis acti, one may reasonably predict 
that the dignity of the Chair is not likely to be compromised 
again by “a great abundance of teares” such as were shed by 
Mr. Speaker Finch on “ Monday the 2"¢ of Marche, 1628 [7.c., 
1629], being the last day of the Assembly in pliam'‘.” 
“Ag gsoone as prayer was ended, the Speaker went into the 
chaire & delivered the King’s comaund for the adjournm' 
of the house till Twesday senight followinge. The house 
yetorned him answeare that it was not the office of the 
Speaker to delyver any such comaund unto them, But for 
the adjournem' of the house, it properlie belonged unto 
themselves, and after they had setled some things they 
thought convenient to he spoken of, they would satisfie the 
Kinge. The Speaker told them he had an expresse comaund 
from the kinge so soone as he had discharged & delivered 
his message to arrise, & upon that he left the Chaire, but was 
by force drawne to it againe by Mr. Hollis, sonne to the Earle 
of Clare, & Mr. Valentine & others; Mr. Hollys notwitlhstand- 
ing the endeavors of St Thomas Edmonds & other privie 
Councellors to free the Speaker, sweare a great oath he 
should sett still till it pleased them to rise.” While the 
Speaker was held thus Sir John Eliot “began in a Rethori- 
call oracon to enveigh ag*t the lord Threasurer’’ (Bucking- 
ham’s successor, Weston), of whom he said that “he would 
proove him to be the great enemy of the comon wealth, and 
that he had traced him in all his accons, and withall, if his 
fortune were ever againe to meete in this honor"!* assembly, 
he protested as he was a gent., where he now left, he would there 
then begin. Againe the Remonstrance, beinge refused by the 
Speaker & the Clerke, was restored to his [Sir John Eliot's] 
hands, & by him read. The house required the Speaker to 
putt the busines in hand to the question; which the Speaker 
agayne denyinge & urginge the King’s comaund, was checkt 
by Mr. Seldon who told him he had ever loved his person 
well, but he could not chuse but blame him now, thut he, 
beinge the serv‘ of the house should refuse their comaund 
under any cullor...... The Speaker w abundance of teares 
answered, ‘I will not say “I will not,” but “I dare not,”’ say- 
inge they would comaund his ruyne therein; that he had bene 
their faithfull serv' & would gladly sacrifice his life for the 
weale of his Country, but he durst not sinne against the 
expresse comaundem' of his soveraigne. Yett notwith- 
standinge his extremitie of weepinge and supplicatory oracons 
queantly eloquent, Sir Peter Hayman, a gent. of his owne 
country, told him he was sorry he was a kinsman, disgrace of 
his country, & blott of an noble family ...... and that 
for his parte, since he would not be perswaded to doe his 
dutie, thought it fitt he should be called to the Barre & a new 
Speaker chosen. They required Mr. Hollys to reade certen 
Articles as the protestacons of the house, which were joyntly, 
us they were read, allowed with a lowde voyce by the whole 
house.” Sir John Eliot made another speech, and was 
followed by his supporter Seldon (whose name is familiar 
on the wall of the Temple Church, where he was buried). 
The diarist then continues:—‘ The Kinge hearinge that the 
house contynewed to sett notwithstaudinge his comaunds for 








the adjourninge of the house, sent a messinger for the 
serjeant with the mace, which beinge taken from the table, 
there can be no further proceedings, but the serjeant was by 
the house stayed, & the key of the doore taken from 
him and geven to a gent. of the house to keepe. The 
Kinge sent one James Maxwell, one of the Bedchamber 
(whome the comons name to be a Screechowle) for the 
dissolucon of the pliamt with his black rodd, but beinge 
informed that neither he nor his message would be receaved 
by the house, he grewe into much rage, & sent for the Captaine 
of the penconers & guard to force the Doore, but the risinge 
of the house prevented the bloud that might there have bene 
spilt.” 

Though the days are past when violence thwarted the officers 
of the Crown, and the Speaker was reduced to “ extremitie of 
weepinge,” yet this practical age expresses less gentle reverence 
for other things than expediency. It is seldom nowadays that 
the House hears words of such simple dignity as these from 
“The Lo: Keeper's paraphraise on the King’s Speech.” Sir T. 
Coventry said: “Lett me but add & observe God’s mercy & 
goodnes towards this Land above others. The Current of 
Warre hath overwhelmed other Churches & Countryes, but 
God hath hitherto restrained it from us”; or the Speaker’s 
words in reply to the King’s Speech : “ The Unions of hearts, 
sir, is a greatnes beyond that of the kingdome to which you 
are heire, et penitus toto divisos [orbe] Britannos is a name of 
advantage to this Island if the division be not amongst our- 
selves, which the God of unitie for his mercie’s sake forbid, 
and so knitt our hearts in unitie one with an other, and all of 
us in dutie & loyaltie to your Ma", that this renowned Island 
perish not through our distraccons, but may for ever flourish & 
be like the Jerusalem of God where his name may be for ever 
honored.” 

The passage of the Education Bill showed the honourable 
respect which the Upper and Lower Houses entertain to-day 
for each other’s work, but they are not likely ever again to 
speak of themselves in such graceful terms as these, taken 
from a speech of Sir Dudley Diggs “in the behalfe of the 
Comons ” at the conference of both Houses, “xxv'" die Aprilis ” 
“Tt is manifest in generall (God be thanked for it), there is a 
great concurrency of affeccon unto the same end in both 
houses & such a good harmony that I entreat y* lord?* leave 
to borrowe a comparison from nature or naturall philosophie; 
as twoe Lutes well strunge & tuned brought togeather, if one 
be plaid upon, little strawes or sticks will stirre upon th’ other 
though it lye still, so though we have no powre to reply, yett 
theis things said & proposed cannot but worke in our hearts.” 


Clergymen who mingled in politics were assailed then as 
now. And when “Mr. Pimme” inveighed against Dr. 
Montagu one can understand his rancour better than the 
misrepresentation of the Church’s objects in these days, 
for Montagu had preached the divine right of the King to 
disregard the Constitution, and was rewarded by Charles 
with a bishopric. Pym thus accused him, together with 
“temporizinge Mr. Manwering,” of deceitfully sowing 
discord between a good Sovereign and his dutiful people :— 
“What could a man have done worse? For thereby he did 
as much as in him lay violently to breake in peeces that cord, 
to wrest in sunder that chaine, w*" lincks & unites the heart 
& affeccons of the Prince & people together: verily they that 
shall goe about thus to seduce or corrupt a Prince, deserve to 
be hated of all men as much as he that attempts to poison a 
publique spring or fountaine whereof all drincke.” 


The Order of Baronets, which is now so numerously repre- 
sented in the House, was spoken of in 1628 in terms which would 
have thrown Sir Vavasour Firebrace into a mortal fit. Disraeli’s 
worthy man longed to see his Order holding a Chapter at 
Westminster in their dark-green dresses as equites aurati, 
with their pennons, plumes, and coronets of two balls. But 
when they had only been established for sixteen years, there 
was a Motion in Parliament to petition for the abolishing of 
“baronetts, because this newe degree is offensive unto the 
nobillitie of this Realme ...... and to the gentry because 
...... some of them are,and many of them may be in tyme 
to come, meane in birth, poore in estate, and of smale worth 
and desert.” 


It is irresistible to quote in conclusion the following speech 
upon the disastrous expedition of Buckingham to the Ile de Rhé 
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in 1627 :—“TI will not instance nowe the manifestacon that was 
made for the reason of theis Armes, nor by them, nor by what 
manner, nor on what ground it was published, nor what effect 
it hath wrought, drawinge almost the whole world in league 
against us. Nor will I mencon the leavinge of the vynes and 
the leavinge of the salte w*" were in our possession, and of a 
way, as they saide, to answere much of our expences, nor that 
wonder, w*" no Alexander nor Cesar ever did, the enrichinge 
of the enemy by Courtisies when the soldiers wanted helpe.” 
These are the words of that sturdy Radical, Sir John Eliot, in 
condemnation of the lack of vigour shown in the prosecution 
of the expedition: they are not the defence of a Government 
accused of barbarity in war, as one might think in these days. 





A PREHISTORIC SKETCHING CLUB. 
HERE have always been engaging traditions, even among 
the people of the coast towns, that away in the high 
valleys of the Italian Maritime Alps there are a number 
of exciting prehistoric signs and figures carved on the rocks. 
The recollection of the fact is not confined only to the 
Italians, for French servants have been known to mention 
that carvings of wonderful animals exist somewhere in the 
high valleys, of which no one understands the meaning,— 
pas méme les prétres. Anything very much out of the common 
in ‘these regions is currently ascribed to Hannibal, just as 
similar objects here are credited to the Devil. But in a vague 
kind of way it has been known for some time. that vast 
numbers of extraordinary figures are carved on the flat rock- 
faces far away back under Monte Begot. The last person to 
visit and describe these quaint artistic efforts of some priimi- 
tive and forgotten race is Mr. C. Bicknell, of Bordighera,* 
who first explored these generally neglected mountains 
from a love of botany, but soon became so absorbed 
in the study and discovery of the rock-drawings, and 
in trying to solve the riddle of their meaning and origin, 
that he made that the special object of his visits. The 
result was first an account in Italian, and then an 
elaboration in English, accompanied by careful reproduc- 
tions of the rock-drawings, which exist there in thousands, 
and for which we can find no more suitable title than 
that which heads this article. Very few people ever visit 
these mountains, which do not offer sport, and lie on the 
way to nowhere. But in 1650 the historian Gioffredo in a 
history of the Maritime Alps quoted the information of a 
priest to the effect that the Laghi Luni are called the lakes of 
wonders, “ because near them, to the wonder and amazement 
of all beholders, are to be found different rocks of various 
colours, smooth and slippery, which are engraved with a 
thousand figures, representing quadrupeds,- birds, fish, 
mechanical, rural, and military implements, and. historical 
and fabulous events.” . This a little overdoes the capacity 
of the members of the prehistoric artistic circle which 
gathered round the mountain. It would be difficult to recog- 
nise either the birds or the fish, and the historic events are 
apparently personal and private, such as the fact that some 
one with a hoe hit some one else, or that one neighbour 
ploughed alone and another had his son as ploughboy. We 
ean certainly gather the fact that some one, probably a patron 
of art, possessed seven or eight pairs of moccasins, or “suits ” 
of skin, and employed the artist to sculpture himself, his 
best plough team, and all his suits of skins, family hatchets, 
and bone-scrapers for the benefit of posterity. But even 
these are drawn from what must be termed the prehistoric 
point of view, to which we refer later. A few visitors seem 
to have heard of these curious objects between the days when 
the priest told Gioffredo and the publication of Mr. Bicknell’s 
account. Mr. M. Moggridge went to Maraviglia in 1868, and 
gave some description of what he had seen. In 1877 the 
French Government employed M. Emile Rivitre to study the 
region, where he made more than four hundred drawings. 
The Italian Professor Celesia tried to do the same, but accom- 
plished little. Mr. Bicknell, as the result of several summers 
spent in the mountains, gives us the first-hand account now 
published. 


The atelzer of this prehistoric school of art was in the high 
valleys which lie round the great Monte Begot, 2,873 metres 





* The Prehistoric Rock Engravinzs in the Italian Maritime Alps. By C. 
Bicknell. Bordiglera: Pietro Gibelli, 


high, at the head of the valley of the river Rois, the hac 
over which is one of the features of Ventimiglia. With n 
twin peak of the Gran Capulet it is a conspicuous objact Pt 
they are the only two peaks visible from Ventimiglia which 
covered with snow far into the summer. Four valleys, lee 
Maraviglia, Valmasca, Valauretta, and Fontalba, are grouped 
round Monte Begot, and it is in the sides of these valleys that 
the strange figures are carved. Here are lakes, great scarps of 
rock, rushing cascades, surrounded by larch trees and Alping 
flowers, and cattle paths and cattle sheds, the survivals of 
remote and primitive ages. And here the rocks, smoothed 
and polished by the departed glacial ice, and coloured by 
natural forces to beautiful shades of ochre, grey, or req 
offered smooth surfaces to the enterprising artists ths 
found them ready to their hand. For chisel they evidently 
used blunt stone hammers, which they constantly included 
in their pictures, with other valuable property, just as in g 
village school the pupils draw the ink-pot and the clock, 
“Subjects in still life” were rather scarce, but they seem to 
have drawn every kind of article which they possessed, anj 
when one of them became a specialist in making lightning 
sketches of a hoe, a hammer, a basket, or a battle-axe, he just 
drew as many hoes, hammers, baskets, and battle-axes as ever 
his particular rock would hold, to the wonder and delight of 
the artistic public of his day. Another candidate for a place 
among the immortals was especially famous in delineating 
drapery, and while the rival “canvases” look like a page 
out of the advertisement sheet of a hardware store of 
the Stone Age, another only specialised in skin suits, Old 
armour was evidently part of the regular “ properties” of 
the artist of that time, as it is now. One eminent stone 
engraver devoted most of his talent to pictures of spear-heads, 
tomahawks, and daggers, apparently all of standard patterns, 
and of a make very creditable to the cutlers of the period, 
These are all common subjects, and not difficult for us to 
appreciate, from the artistic standpoint of to-day. Some of 
the engravings are merely decorative; but the greater part 
are severely practical. Among the latter are a series which 
have been very cleverly interpreted by Mr, Bicknell. They 
are squares, or long oblongs with cross lines. They convey 
no obvious meaning, yet to these children of a larger growth 
they must have stood for some quite familiar object. Looking 
over the cliffs, Mr. Bicknell had a happy inspiration. He saw 
below him the walls of the old cattle-sheds, made of stones, 
and often roofed in with parallel logs of larch. As little has 
changed in those valleys since the remotest ages, what the 
engraver probably meant to draw was his notion of a cattle. 
shed, 


From still life to landscape is a great step, and 
it was the hint given by this interpretation which led 
Mr. Bicknell to make what is one of the most 
probable and “neat” conjectures as to the methods 
of the remote past which have been recently recorded. The 
artists were not content either with genre subjects or 
landscape. Their ambition rose to engraving animals and 
men; and on the sides of the valley of Fontalba they started 
what was destined to be a “life school,” the earliest ever 
known. The results were admirable in a way, because they 
evidently satisfied the public, and the figures reached a point 
at which no one wished them to be improved upon. But the 
effect was curious. Except the men and boys, they were all 
beetles! These beetles were horned beetles, some with plain 
curving horns, some with enormously exaggerated horns, mere 
branching antennae, and some with curling horns. Some 
were in pairs, some in fours, like coach-horses or industrious 
fleas. They were sometimes fastened together, sometimes 
single. Often a big man walked behind the beetles, and a little 
man in front. And the beetles were larger than the men. 
Some had no legs and short tails; some had four legs, put on 
apparently as a realistic afterthought. This coleopterous 
craze of the prehistoric engraver puzzled Mr. Bicknell, until 
one day he looked down from the cliff, and saw below hima 
yoke of oxen ploughing. The interpretation of the problem 
lay before him. He saw it with his mind’s eye, and he snap- 
shotted it with his camera. The key to the whole matter 
lay in what we may call the prehistoric point of view. The 
sculptors looked down on the subjects, and not from the 
level; and the sketches were made from the mountain sides, 





just as a sketch might be made from the dome of St. Paul's 
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Jooking into Ludgate Hill. The beetles’ bodies were cows’ 


bodies, with the legs not visible, and the horns the cows’ 
horns seen from above. The big men behind were the plough- 
men, and the little men in front the ploughboys; and to make 
the explanation complete, the photograph showed that the 
artists of the Val de Fontalba “life school Zi were not altogether 
wrong in their conception or their proportions, 

These quaint and suggestive sculptures exist in thousands. 
To visitors to the Riviera their explorationjmight be a source of 
oreat interest and no little curiosity, and Mr. Bicknell is to be 
congratulated on having brought to light a story so quaint and 
ancient. There are many later sculptures, and no doubt many 
more of ancient date remain for discovery. It may be added 
that the climate is delightful, dry, and free from fogs; that 
there are no glaciers, or only little ones; and that to the botanist 
the region is of exceptional interest. There is little rain, and 
the scenery is beautiful and uncommon. Mr. Bicknell recom- 
mends San Dalmazzo di Tenda, forty-three kilométres from 
Ventimiglia, whence several omnibuses run daily, and only 
nine kilométres from Vienola, the present terminus of the 
newly opened line from Cuneo, as a starting-point. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEW SCHEME OF NAVAL TRAINING. 
[To rus Epitror oF Tue “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—As an old student of naval affairs, may I ask your 
indulgence to draw attention to some points in connection 
with the new scheme of naval training not perhaps immedi- 
ately obvious to the majority of the nation, who, lacking the 
time and opportunity to devote to the investigation of naval 
polity and practice, must perforce leave them to be managed by 
the Committee of gentlemen at the Admiralty appointed for that 
purpose? The professional classes have their own business to 
attend to; the House of Commons, which is supposed to repre- 
sent their interests, is notably indifferent to the Navy, and I 
may even go further, and assert boldly that its Members are 
systematically kept in ignorance of the true posture of naval 
affairs and details of administration by the officials responsible 
therefor. Hence it is that Lord Selborne (who, be it remem- 
bered, is a civilian and a politician) is able to put forward a 
scheme which, plausible and “statesmanlike” on the face of 
it, is so constructed that a little reflection with a little 
knowledge cannot but write it down as a piece of reckless 
gambling with the most vital interests of the nation :— 


(1) The cadets of the three branches of the Service, the mili- 
tary, the engineering, and the marine, are together to 
receive seven years’ training irrespective of what branch 
they elect, at the end of the seven years, to adopt. 
Will it be credited that the announcement of a revolu- 
tion so drastic and sweeping is wholly wnaccom- 
panied by any suggestion of what that training is 
to be? It is to be the same training,—that is all we 
know. The rest is “under consideration.” I wish 
their Lordships joy of their cogitations! They are in a 
dilemma. Either they are to teach three distinct profes- 
sions in the minimum time usually allotted to learning one, 
or they are to teach one profession (which is apparently to 
be mechanical engineering) for seven years; and then, if 
the “ Sub-Lieutenant” elects to join one of the other two 
branches, he is allowed two years in which to learn his 
business. Now, it is perfectly obvious to any one who 
has the least knowledge of the subject that both the 
military (executive) branch and the engineering branch 
require a seven to nine years’ training (the marine 
we may for the present leave out of the question). 
I submit, Sir, that the nation has a right to more 
satisfaction on this crucial point than an airy official 
“under consideration.” The consideration should have 
come earlier. A few weeks ago I had the honour of pub- 
lishing in the Morning Post a series of articles suggesting 
certain lines of reform in the training of the military cadet 
which I think I may safely say agreed with the views of 
experienced naval officers with the interests of the Service 
at heart. The course was seven years—it was not a day 
too long—and still it could not admit of the attainment of 
@ proficiency in engineering. 

It is proposed to rank the engineers as Admiral (EF), 
Commander (E), Captain (E), &e. There will, then, be 
two Admirals, two Commanders, and two Captains in the 
same ship. What will become of the discipline of that ship? 
Discipline must be vested ultimately in one person, or it 
ceases to exist. That here is a real and most serious 
danger would, I have no hesitation in saying, be the 

affirmation of the majority of officers on the Active List, 
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could they be heard! But they are muzzled by the King’s 
Regulations ; while for years the engineers have been 
agitating—often by means the most unscrupulous—to 
obtain this very change, and hitherto it has been rightly 
refused them on the ground of it being subversive to 
discipline. The engineer is not a combatant officer, 
and what will it profit him to be called Captain (E), 
when under no circumstances could he command a ship? 
And how does Lord Selborne justify the appropriation 
by mechanical engineers of titles of rank which have been 
exclusively borne for five hundred honourable years by the 
military officers of the Royal Navy? But, says the Memo- 
randum, the ship is a “ box of machines,”—therefore every 
officer should be a mechanician. Has it not occurred to the 
conscientious civilians who are allowed to control naval 
affairs that it is one profession to learn to make the box- 
work and quite another to learn and to practise the uses to 
which that box should be put; and that—by a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence—one life is too brief therein to 
learn both? Such, however, is the unpleasant fact. 


(3) And, again, how does Lord Selborne justify the omission of 
all reference in the Memorandum to the official Report of 
the United States Navy, in which what may be called the 
“trinity-in-unity ” scheme has been in operation for years ? 
In that Report Admiral Melville, who was himself instru- 
mental in bringing the scheme about, has to condemn it as 
a disastrous failure. Perhaps Lord Selborne has not 
remarked the gleefully sarcastic comments of the American 
Press on the matter. They are, if “irresponsible,” still, 
instructive. 

Eminent gentlemen are discussing in the Times whether 
the First Lord is responsible for the scheme, or the whole 
Board. Lord Rosebery has told us that Sir John Fisher is 
the author. I will hazard a guess that Lord Rosebery is 
right. I will hazard another,—that the Admiralty dare not 
publish the names of those who voted for, and those who voted 
against, thescheme,and who wasneutral. But I think we have 
a right to know. Let us not forget that by the time this 
doubtful and reckless experiment is showing results Ger- 
many will be in a position to meet us at sea on approximately 
equal terms. Of course Lord Selborne, as a member of the 
Government, would hardly be expected to take Germany 
and her designs into consideration ; and I will hazard another 
guess,—that Lord Selborne in making himself responsible 
for the scheme little knows what he has done. As Mr. 
Bowles justly remarks, he has. begun reform by establishing 
chaos; he is going on to experiment with “trinity in unity,” 
—-scaree an experiment for mortal man to risk ; he may end 
with the name of having done his best—with the best in- 
tentions—to destroy the efficiency of the three branches of 
the finest Service in the world. If this conclusion be 
doubted, let the naval officers on the Active List be called 
into counsel before a Royal Commission or a Parliamentary 
Committee, and let the nation judge. 


—I am, Sir, &e., L. Copz CornFrorp. 
Brighton. 
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[We publish Mr. Cope Cornford’s letter because the subject 
he discusses is of vital importance to the nation, and it is 
therefore of special importance to hear all sides. We cannot, 
however, say that we find his arguments in any way con- 
vincing, and we greatly dislike his tone towards the engineers. 
We also entirely dissent from the attitude he takes up when 
he suggests that because Lord Selborne is “a civilian and a 
politician” he is incapable of producing a sound scheme. If 
he is well advised, and also capable of exercising a wise 
judgment on the facts before him, a pure civilian is often a 
better administrator and reformer in naval and military 
matters than the ablest expert. We believe Lord Selborne 
to be both—z.e., well advised, and also a man of sound 
judgment. Mr. Cope Cornford’s objections to the engineers 
being put on an equality with the “ military officers” of the 
Navy were in former days applicable to the men who sailed 
and navigated our ships, yet no terrible results followed from 
allowing them the honours due to combatant officers.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE GERMAN ALLIANCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sim,—In your note to my letter in the Spectator of February 7th 
you say I assume that the Anglo-German Alliance is “the 
result of the operations of Nature, like a thunder-storm,” 
whereas we have, in fact, “ walked head in air into a morass.” 
By no means. I assume that his Majesty’s Government acted 
deliberately. My point is that had they taken the alternative 
course of independent action, they still ran risk of being 
“bogged,"—to use your metaphor. The ground, as events 
have proved, was so treacherous that either way was a choice 
of evils; and I submit that it has not been proved that the 








policy of independent action would have been easy, ex- 
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peditious, and unimpeachable. We are not the only Power 
which finds the road “ messy.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
REGINALD Lucas. 
Wicklow Lodge, Melton Mowbray. 


[Our correspondent forgets that we fully assent to the Mon- 
roe doctrine though Germany does not, and that America had 
and could have no fear on that head. If we wanted to defy 
the Monroe doctrine, as we certainly do not, the co-operation 
of Germany’s small Navy would be an altogether immaterial 
consideration. That Germany gains infinitely more than we 
do we readily admit.—Ep. Spectator] 


(To tue Epiror or THE ‘Spectator.’ | 
S1r,—May I briefly point out two features of the German 
Alliance which seem likely to be forgotten amid the general 
chorus of condemnation ?— 

(1) Independent action would probably have involved us ina 
serious dispute with the United States. Cannot the passive 
attitude of the United States be attributed to the fact that 
England and Germany are co-operating? A violation of 
the Monroe doctrine must be endured when a remonstrance 
cannot be effective. 

(2) Germany has no rights under the terms of the Alliance 
which we do not equally possess. In effect she gains more 
than we do, but those who are abusing the Government do 
not always make thisclear ; they ratherimply that Germany 
has special rights which we do not possess. 

No good will be done by criticism unless we remember the 
difficulties of the position in which the Government found 
themselves. Something had to be done, and to have done it 
single-handed would have invited the intervention of the 
United States, with disagreeable consequences, as in 1895.— 


I an, Sir, &e., 
B. S. B. 





THE GERMAN-AMERICANS. 
[To THe Eprror or THe “SprEctaTor.”’] 
S1rr,—Your article on German-Americans in the Spectator of 
January 31st will give much food for thought to all who know 
much of the non-official German, and I have reason to think 
that the views therein expressed are stated with what may be 
called unusual moderation. It is unwise to draw conclusions 
from isolated instances; but the following circumstance may 
show which way the wind blows. Some few months ago I was 
travelling in Switzerland with a German-American who had 
married a Swiss wife and had retired on his means in 
that country. I asked him why he came to Switzerland, and 
having left America, why he did not settle in his own country. 
His reply in purest American was: “ Well, I guess if it had 
not been for my wife I should have stayed over the water, and 
if I wanted to make a move it would not have been to Ger- 
many. I have breathed the air of freedom in the States too 
long for that, and an occasional visit to Germany to see my 
relations is enough for me.” I think the rulers of the Father- 
land—“ the ruler of Kaiserland” would be a more appropriate 
expression to-day—are astute enough to know that the above 
is no isolated case, and realise only too well that should such 
a calamity as a war between the States and Germany take 
place, amongst the bitterest foes of Germany would be 
found the German-Americans. Material interest is, of course, 
the greatest incentive to emigration, but not the only one, and 
men are glad at all times to exchange military despotism for 
eivil liberty and equality. Germany will not risk a quarrel 
with America if she can help it, and the Kaiser would never 
have sent the Kriiger telegram had South Africa belonged to 
the States and Dr, Jameson been an American citizen. All 
she wants to do is to make mischief between America and 
England, and so weaken the latter. The German article of 
faith that some day she will have the reversion of England’s 
trade snd the possession of England’s Colonies is buried deep 
in the breasts of many Teutons. If she gets the trade, it will 
be our fault; tat as to the Colonies, she would find that they 
would probably set up on their own accountand beacknowledged 
as independent States by the civilised world before she had quite 
time enough to make her own arrangements. It is high time 
Englishmen were a little less dense about Germany and her 
political aims and methods. You have done much to en- 
lighten them, and the Venezuelan incident has helped. Let 


| 
GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—About a year ago the writer drew from a high! 
educated young Prussian, a personal friend, the followin 
pithy statement of German aims and ambitions, dose 
from old grievances against England which would have some 
day to be avenged, Great Britain must inevitably be regarded 
as Germany’s natural enemy and future foe, Therefora 
Germany was building a Navy which, without being necgs, 
sarily as strong as the British, should enable her to throw 
her weight into the scales against us whenever we got into 
trouble with any two Great Powers. Meantime the gradual 
abscrption of Holland would be attempted, beginning with 
the inclusion of Holland in the commercial system of the 
German Empire. This would give Germany alarge measure 
of control over the Dutch ports, Fleet, and colonies, ang 
annexation would follow when convenient. As for Germany’s 
foreign policy, it was, of course, to keep Great Britain 
isolated, and especially to prevent, if possible, intimate rela. 
tions between her and Russia and the United States, As for 
the reason for her enmity to England, it was obvious enough, 
Germany had an enormous and growing population, Great 
Britain had far too much territory, and what more natural 
than that Germany should wish and intend to acquire some of 
her Colonies ? 

“You are,” said my informant, “the only great nation in 
Europe, excepting Russia, with which we have not yet reckoned, 
We have got even with France and Austria, we have settled 
with Denmark, and we have squared Italy, and be sure your turn 
will come. Your military organisation is radically bad, your 
Navy is known to be still far from up to date, and, above all, you 
are mainly dependent for your wheat on Russia and America, and 
have seldom more than a few weeks’ supply of grain in your 
country.” 

There is nothing very novel in these views, thanks to the 
efforts made by the Spectator and the National Review to 
enlighten the British public; but there are two points in con. 
nection with this subject which may not have received sufficient 
attention. The first is that we owe the intensely hostile feeling 
in Germany very largely to the almost complete Prussianisa. 
tion of that Empire. The second is that this hatred to 
England is not to be found specially, or even chiefly, among 
the professional officers of the German Army, but among the 
younger men, who are already shaping public opinion, of the 
commercial classes, which are daily increasing their power 
and influence. It is no doubt regrettable that we should have 
to regard as our enemy a country like Germany, which has 
done so much for the world which it is impossible not to 
admire, and with which many of us have ties of friendship, 
But facts are facts, and surely the sooner we face them like 
men. the better for the country.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

LEEDHAM WHITE, 

[We most heartily agree with the concluding passage of 
Mr. Leedham White’s letter. The last thing which we desire 
is to stir up or increase national animosities, but we must face 
the facts, however unpleasant. With German aspirations in 
regard to Holland we hope to deal at length on some future 
oceasion.— Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHURCH AND REFORM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—You infer from Lord Campbell’s obiter dicta in the 
Ilminster case that Nonconformists are “ primd facie included 
in the Church” (see Spectator, December 27th, 1902). The 
phrase was not used by him, and is not known to the law. If 
you mean by it that Nonconformists are members of the 
Church of England, I must reply that your inference is incon- 
sistent with the one fact which concerns us,—the decision of 
the House of Lords. If you will again refer to the Report, 
you will see that the appellants advanced two pleas, either of 
which was sufficient to sustain their case. They argued, in the 
first place, that the Trust in question was not confined to 
members of the Church of England; and in the second place, 
that Nonconformists were in law deemed members of that 
Church. In rejecting their appeal the House of Lords by 
necessary implication negatived both these contentions. 
Subsequent legislation has removed the limitation on the 
Ilminster Trust, but has accentuated the distinct status of 
members of the Church of England. Thus the Universities 








us hope no more object-lessons are necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ENGLANDER. 


Act of 1871 throws open University and College offices 
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— . 
nerally to all persons, whether belonging or not “to any 


gvecified Church, sect, or denominary,” but provides that 
certain offices should not be open “to any person not a 
member of the Church of England.” So much for the point 
of fact: what is its bearing on the question of Church reform ? 
That phrase is increasingly recognised as meaning three 
things. In the first place, it means the co-ordination of the 
laity with Convocations in the exercise of such powers (they 
are greater than is usually supposed) as the law and usage of 
the Constitution assign to those bodies. In the second place, 
it means the statutory constitution of parochial Councils, at 
any rate in such parishes as are ripe for them. Neither of 
these reforms will invade any existing right whatsoever 
of any Nonconformist or any other person other than 
the beneficed clergy. But while the clergy will be found 
willing to accept, and even welcome, these diminutions of 
their status, it is quite certain that they would oppose 
almost to a man any attempt to vest the powers taken from 
them in the community at large. There is Scriptural 
authority (Acts xv. 22) for associating “the whole church” 


with the clergy, but none for summoning to her councils “ all | 


the dwellers at Jerusalem.” I trust that the Spectator will 
never approve a policy which can only have one issue,—an 
irresistible agitation for Disestablishment, A third reform 
which, according to the Bishop of Liverpool (‘‘ Church and 
Reform,” p. 11), is “imperatively demanded” is the trans- 
action of Church business by the reformed assemblies of the 
Church “with freedom and authority.” By this is usually 
meant such a reform of the procedure of Parliament as will 


| their orbits? I doubt it. There is much tending to show that 
| the state of the atmosphere depends a good deal upon a condition 
of unstable equilibrium. ..... Now the character of unstable 
equilibrium is that it is a condition in which the very slightest 
disturbing cause will suffice to start a movement which goes on 
accumulating till it produces a complete alteration of position. 
It is perfectly conceivable that a child, by lighting a bonfire, 
might produce an ascending current of air which in peculiar cases 
might suffice to initiate a movement which would go on accumu- 
lating till it caused the condition of the atmosphere to be widely 
different from what it would have been had the child not 
acted as I have supposed. It is not, therefore, by any means 
certain that the condition of the weather is solely determined by 
physical conditions the effect of which could even conceivably be 
calculated beforehand. Hence it is conceivable that a change in 
the future of the weather might be made without any interference 
with the physical laws actually in operation.” (pp. 220-21.) 
Sir G. G. Stokes concluded from these considerations, com- 
bined with the consideration of the imperfection of our know- 
ledge, that we are justified in praying for fine weather. But 
there is a larger way of looking at the question. Man can in 
multitudes of cases alter the effects of natural causes by the 
simple method of using one physical law for the purpose of 
' modifying another. All great human works are done in this 
way. Are we to suppose the Almighty labours under a dis- 
ability from which His creature, man, is free? Surely, if we 
believe in a God who is transcendent as well as immanent, we 
have no right to set limits to His power of controlling the 
| operation of His own laws. As knowledge grows, we learn 
| that there are some effects (not laws) which are of such 
| universal importance (e.g., the orbits of the planets) that it 
| would seem impious to pray for their alteration. But the 





make effective the existing right of Convocations to initiate | weather is not one of these.—I am, Sir, &e., 


legislation on spiritual matters. It is recognised that the 
prospects of this third proposal are contingent on the new 
House of Laymen proving itself to be thoroughly representa- 


tive of the lay mind, and not tied to the apron-strings of the } 


Bishops. The Church will not ask Parliament to relieve her 


of her existing obligation to minister to citizens who are not | 


her members, nor would Parliament accede to such a request 

unless she were prepared to pay the penalty of Disendowment. 

But she may, and indeed she must, demand an opportunity to 

adapt herself to the age, and to grapple as a society with the 

tasks which God has Jaid upon her. Cowardice is not only | 

folly, it is treachery.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. J. BARrDsLey. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Hulme, Manchester. 


[We have dealt with the position of the laity in the Church 
of England elsewhere, and will only say here that we cannot 
believe it to be to the interest of the Church of England to | 
narrow her to the dimensions of a sect. She is the Church of | 
the whole nation, and she should refuse absolutely to abandon 
so great a position. Not all Christian Englishmen are con- 
forming members, but such men are Nonconformists, and not 
persons who must be looked on as excommunicated, or as 
altogether outside the pale of the Church. It is, no doubt, an 
arguable proposition that only conforming members of the 
Church of England should be allowed any share in Church 
government, and if the definition of “ conformity” were com- 
prehensive enough, we should not object to this restriction; 
but between this selection of conforming persons solely for 
Church work’and the deprivation of all Christian Noncon- 
formists of any title to be connected with the national Church 
there isa great gulf. The Church is as wide as the nation, 
and her doors stand always open for Englishmen. To 
abandon this standpoint is to surrender the outworks to 
the other side in the battle of Disestablishment. Once allow 
the Church to be regarded as only the greatest, richest, and 
most privileged of the sects, and her national position is lost. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





PRAYERS FOR FINE WEATHER. 
{To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—In the Spectator of January 31st, writing on the subject 
of prayer, as touched on by Professor Jowett, you say :— 
“Prayers for fine weather are a mere survival. How strangely 
long it has taken the world to learn this fact, so plain to 


Fortwilliam Park, Belfust. CuaR.es I. D'Arcy. 

[We gladly publish our correspondent’s most interesting 
| letter, but we do not agree. To state our grounds of difference 
would, however, involve a longer argument than we have space 
' for just now.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE BIBLE ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following is not a Bible quotation, though it is a 
doctrinal allusion not unlike several you have mentioned in 
your article in the Spectator of February 7th. In Twelfth 
Night, Act III., Scene 2, Maria says :—* Yond’ gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado: for there is no Christian, 
that means to be saved by believing rightly, can ever believe 
such impossible passages of grossness.” The allusion to 
justification by faith is obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. S. R. 


(To tHe Epiror or tur “ Spectaton.”] 
Sir,—Besides the Bible quotataons you give (Spectator, 
February 7th), there are many others of great interest. The 
allusive way in whicn our great poet often quotes Scripture 
shows his familiarity with it. Thus, in Love's Labour's 
Lost, IV., 3:— 
“You found his mote; the King your mote did see; 

But I a beam do find in each of three.” 
One must read the whole scene to appreciate the aptness of 
the quotation. Shakespeare’s imagination had evidently been 
struck with what the late Canon Mozley calls the one 
“ orotesque” miracle in the New Testament,—the exorcism 
of the Gadarene. He twice alludes to it: (1) in Richard III., 
I, 4 (Clarence’s dream ) :— 

“With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environ’d me”— 
and (2) in The Merchant of Venice, I., 3 :— 
“ Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 
Shy. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habitation which your 
prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into.” 
Perhaps the most beautiful of these uses of Scripture is in 
Richard IL, V., 5 :— 
“No thought is contented. The better sort,— 
As thoughts of things divine,—are intermix’d 


With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word: 





reason and experience.” Is not that arash utterance? The 
late Sir G. G. Stokes knew more than most of us do about 
natural law, yet in his Gifford Lectures the following passage 
occurs :— 


“Does our physical knowledge authorise us in saying that the 
Course of the weather is as much fixed as that of the planets in 


As thus,—Come, little ones; and then again,— 

It is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.” 
Shakespeare was something of a theologian. I heard an able 
lecturer once affirm that there was no trace of the doctrine of 
original sin in Shakespeare. It is a bold thing to say of any- 
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thing that there is no trace of it in the “myriad-minded” 
dramatist. There are, in fact, at least two allusions to this 
doctrine. (1) Winter's Tale, I.,2 :— 
“Had we pursued that life, 

And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 

With stronger blood, we should have answer’d heaven 

Boldly, Not guilty ; the imposition clear ’d 

Hereditary ours.” 
(2) Hamlet, III, 1:— 

“Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we shall relish 

of it.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE STOKES. 

{To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It seems not undesirable to supplement the brief notice 
of the late Sir G. G. Stokes which appeared in the Spectator 
of February 7th, and to place upon record a few impressions 
made by his personality while the remembrance of them is 
still fresh. This is not the occasion for an appreciation of his 
scientific work, or for an estimate of its significance and its 
importance ; the pious duty will doubtless be discharged in the 
obituary notice in which the Royal Society, following its 
regular custom, will give an account of his life. 

His scientific career extended over a period of more than 
sixty years. It is impossible in a few words to explain its 
influence, at once profound and far-reaching; yet some indi- 
cation may be given by recalling the fact that Lord Kelvin, 
on more than one public occasion, has acclaimed Stokes as 
his Master. If the records of the Royal Society could be 
cross-questioned, and if open confessions could be made by the 
Fellows of that body who published papers in its Transactions 
during the years when Stokes was its secretary, an amazing 
tale of assistance and guidance and suggestion would stand in 
his name. A full account of what Stokes did in this direction 
is practically impossible; so many of the Fellows have passed 
away; and his help was given with that quiet yet persistent 
absence of self-assertion which was so marked a characteristic 
throughout his life. 

His period of most prolific production of scientific papers 
ended with his acceptance of office in the Royal Society 
in 1854, After that year he published little as com- 
pared with his previous activity; but there is no doubt 
that there was the same undiminished activity of mind. 
The fact seems to have been that he would think things out 
as far as was possible, and then his thoughts would pass to 
something new. Butif he became content to publish litile 
and at rare intervals, his knowledge and his powers were ever 
at the service of others; and his readiness in a wide range of 
science was remarkable. Two instances may be quoted. 
Years ago, at one of the Thursday meetings of the Royal 
Society, he was privately asked a question connected with 
what may be called the dynamics of the circulation of the 
blood; the answer was received by the succeeding Saturday 
morning in what was effectively a brief memoir upon the 
subject. The other instance occurred at the meeting of the 
British Association at Liverpool in 1896. Professor Lenard 
had undertaken to give an account of his researches on 
the phenomena which occur outside an exhausted tube 
traversed by an electrical discharge, and Professor J. J. 
Thomson, the President of the section, had obtained a promise 
from Stokes that he would make afew remarks after Professor 
Lenard. The few remarks were duly made, without a note: 
they lasted for nearly three-quarters of an hour; and all sub- 
sequent speculations and explanations about this difficult 
subject have been influenced by what Stokes then said. 


Nor was his readiness to assist others more marked than the 
considerate quality of his kindness: one instance may serve 
asatype. Not long ago one of the younger scientific men in 
Cambridge called upon him to ask for his advice upon a 
scientific question. Stokes was just going to his lecture, and, 
in spite of the younger man’s urgent request, declared that he 
would call and discuss the matter after his lecture. He duly 
came to the rooms in College: before doing so, he had gone to 
the University library and had selected a number of books 
upon the subject, and these he had brought with him. A full 
discussion was then given by Stokes, and proved of the utmost 
help ; and what remains, above the gratitude for the assistance 
so unstintedly given, is a remembrance of the great man’s 
simplicity, at once a bewilderment and a charm, 


Ww. A. C. 











4 | 

In civic politics Stokes was a firm Conservative; in Scientifig 
matters he was one of the most unprejudiced and open-minded 
of men. Any view that was seriously urged by a worker in 
science would be seriously considered by Stokes, no matter 
how completely it challenged the ordinarily accepted opinion. 
and this freedom of his intellect may have had some influence 
in preserving its freshness. Even so late as last April he 
wrote a brief paper for the memorial volume associated with 
the celebration of the centenary of Abel's birth; and it is ay 
admirable account of some old investigations. The editor of 
the volume, Professor Mittag-Leffler, had been eager to hare 
something from Stokes; he, and others, appreciated what was 
sent. 

Stokes was greatly honoured for his scientific achievements. 
but any account of him would be inadequate which did not 
record the respect universally felt for his character ang 
acknowledge its influence. Upright, transparently sincere, 
without a shadow of suspiciousness, he seemed incapable of 
conceiving that men are not always animated by the loftiest 
of motives and are not always perfectly frank and open in 
their dealings with one another. 

A word should be spared for his personal appearance, 
happily for those who come after his day, both picture and 
bust will give a good idea of his beautifully statuesque face 
and head. And a last word may be devoted to his power of 
silence: he could talk freely enough, and discuss freely enough, 
when the spirit moved: but, unchallenged, the spirit could 
remain still. It was one of the signs of an unusually placid 
temperament, which must have saved him many frets in life, 

Twenty-five years ago Cambridge had a brilliant group of 
professors in Stokes, Cayley, Adams, and Maxwell. The 
youngest of them, Maxwell, died in 1879; but the other three 
continued, the proud possession of the University, honoured 
in all the ways that are open to a grateful University, 
Adams died in 1892, and Cayley in 1895: and now Stokes 
has passed to his rest. He was the last resident survivor 
of a golden age in Cambridge mathematics, and may justly 
be regarded as one of the greatest of natural philosophers 
since Newton. During his life he had received many honours; 
but there never was a more direct indication of the place of 
honour he held in the world’s esteem than the remarkable 
gathering in Great St. Mary’s Church, assembled to pay him 
their last tribute of homage and respect.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE MANUFACTURING OF FRESH VERBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There is a development of the English language which 
seems to me to be gaining strength with remarkable ranidity. 
I refer to the practice of manufacturing verbs out of nouns, 
adjectives, or anything else which happens to come to hand, 
In MSS. which I have read during the past few weeks I have 
found scores, I might almost say hundreds, of instances of 
this practice, which appears to have a special fascination for 
some novelists and poets. Here are a few examples: “he 
hoarsed,” “he husked,” “she shrilled,” “she tiptoed,” “she 
glimpsed him,” “he parroted,” “ to supreme,” “to camorning,” 
and last but not least, “yells of joy artesianed up his throat.” 
I may be old-fashioned in my prejudice against this pro- 
miscuous practice, but I should like to ask your opinion. — 
I am, Sir, &e., JOHN Murray, 


[Though we hold, with Dryden, that a man of letters 
should “trade both with the living and the dead for the 
enrichment of our tongue,” and realise that slang is often 
but good language “in the making,” we cannot see that our 
speech gains much by the verbal atrocities quoted by Mr. 
Murray. To get an extra shade of meaning by using a noun 
as a verb may be allowable if the result is appropriate and 
euphonious, but to make new words merely for the sake of 
making them is a very useless affectation. At the same 
time, the language must never be put into an academic 
strait-waistcoat, and we must never forget that at the 
greatest of our literary epochs, the age of Elizabeth, the 
language grew by leaps and bounds. Ben Jonson in The 
Poetaster satirised Marston for his manufacturing of new 
words, but when we read the play the laugh is very often 
against the pedant who protested, and with the daring poet 
who manufactured what then seemed strange words.—ED. 
Spectator. } 
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PROFESSOR J OWETT’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”’} 

Sir—In your review on “Professor Jowett’s Theological 
Writings” in the Spectator of January 31st you say: “We 
think it comes to every religious mind as a certain momentary 
shock to be told that the course of Nature is not interrupted 
by prayer: We all know it to be true.” To many, and those 
not necessarily ignorant or narrow-minded, such words come 
with a shock not only momentary, but lasting and poignant. 
The vast importance of this question is my apology for 
troubling you with these few lines. May I ask what proof 
we bave that the course of Nature “is never interrupted for 
oursake”? History and experience have given us numerous 
instances of men of corrupt and sensual life being suddenly 
turned by spiritual agencies to one of virtue and self- 
restraint. In Wesley’s day hundreds of degraded men 
and women, without a thought beyond their own miser- 
able world, were by his preaching transported into a 
yealm of religious aspiration compelling them to cast aside 
their natural and debased tastes and to live righteously; 
in their case body as well as soul was forced into a different 
rut of life, and obliged to obey a higher law. Was not this a 
direct interference with Nature? Whilst such wonders are 
wrought—and that they are even the sceptical will hardly 
disallow—can we assert that the course of Nature is never 
interrupted for our sake? Those who hold the old-fashioned 
view of prayer, and whose hearts are chilled by the more 
enlightened view of it which you express with such absolute 
confidence, are fain to ask themselves—Where are we to draw 
the line? when must we say, Here Providence cannot interfere, 
for this we must not pray? May we no longer find comfort 
in the thought— 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of” ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., G. M. S. 

[Our correspondent mistakes our meaning. We did not 
deny that the human heart and human nature could be 
moved and changed by such an influence as that of Wesley, or 
that such influence was of God, but that the operation of 
the physical laws of Nature could be affected by prayers 
such as those for rain or fair weather. The distinction 
between Nature in this sense and man’s nature was, we 
should have thought, obvious.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ENGLISH WINDS. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SprcratTor.’’] 
Srr,—As one who was born and brought up at the foot of 
Cross Fell, may I add to the interesting notice of the 
phenomenon of the Helm wind in your last issue the fact 
that this strange wind blows between two banks of clouds 
about six or eight miles apart, the Helmet cloud proper 
resting on the summit of the Cross Fell range, the other bank 
of clouds, the “ Bar,” as it is locally known, being parallel to 
the “ Helmet,” but separated from it by several miles of hard 
blue sky? Within this zone the wind rages with terrible force, 
but is hardly felt beyond.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Hatu-Hoveuton. 
Guthrie Lodge, Albert Road, Clifton. 


fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcrator.”| 
Sir,—I may be able to add a few facts of interest bearing on 
the subjects mentioned in your article under this title in the 
Spectator of February 7th. The quotation from an old writer 
as to the East wind bringing diseases in its train is certainly 
supported by what was at one time a common experience in 
this county (Essex). My father, who is now eighty-two years 
of age, well recollects the periodical visitations of ague that 
used to extend inland from the marshes bordering on the 
German Ocean. So soon as the sun got sufficient power in 
the springtime it drew out the unwholesome exhalations from 
the marshes which were blown inland by the East wind. He 
well remembers being twice suddenly “bowled over” by ague 
when a little boy, and carried home from school. It was 
a common proceeding for the well-to-do farmers from the 
neighbourhood of Tillingham and Bradwell to own or 
rent houses in the inland districts, and migrate to them 
with their families in the spring, generally in the month of 
May. Unfortunately the well-to-do farmer able to keep two 





large houses has disappeared almost as completely as the ague. 
The prevalence of that complaint in those days, and its subse- 
quent departure, are explained by the fact that in old days the 
sea-water made its way through the imperfect sluices and rotted 
the vegetation, carrying seaweed with it, and the strong sun 
in late spring drew up the foul water “in cold sweating 
clouds’ which the East wind drove inland. With the intro- 
duction of indiarubber or other means the sluice-doors have 
been made more efficient. I cannot say whether this explana- 
tion is correct or not.—I am, Sir, Xe., W. B. DUFFIELD. 
Brownings, near Chelmsford. 





THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The pied or water wagtail is certainly “ dish-washer,” 
not “ditch-watcher” (Spectator, February 7th). It haunts 
the neighbourhood of clear, shallow streams. Being as kindly 
regarded as the robin and the wren, it is, like them, companion- 
able and fearless. Where the hamlet lies along “the never- 
failing brook,” fresh from the heart of the Downs above, wells 
are unnecessary, and village crockery is cleansed in the 
crystal stream at the door. The sight, constantly associated, 
of the little cottage drudge stepping and stooping, dish in 
hand, beside the purling brook, and of the sociable wagtail 
tripping and dipping over the pebbles close by her, led child 
Hodge in Wessex, generations ago, to call the wagtail “ Little 
Polly Wash-dish.”—I am, Sir, ec. ARTHUR HARINGTON. 





“SILAS TITUS COMBERBACKE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—My chief authority for Coleridge’s pseudonym in the 
Light Dragoons is the late H. D. Traill, who in his “ Cole- 
ridge” (p. 10) expressly states it to have been “Silas Titus 
Comberbacke.” Professor Dowden in his biography of 
Southey (reprinted 1902; p. 35) also refers to the poet as 
Silas Titus, though differing from Mr. Traill as to the exact 
spelling of “ Comberback.” I see that Canon Ainger is of the 
same opinion as the two authorities whom I quote.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. G. Nurt. 
Harpsden Rectory, Henley-on-Thames, 








POETRY. 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
(AN EXPERIMENT IN PRAXILLA’S METRE ) 








[72 Sia Trav Oupidwy Kadrdbv euBAéroica, 
1 ‘ f os ¢ , 
map0eve Tav Ke~adrav, Ta 8 evepbe vuuga. 
Gladsome thy aspect, dear bride, as thy glances gladden 
Lattices framing the face of a new-wed maiden. | 


Spring tripping deftly on feet of delight and music, 

Spring moving swiftly through groves in the chilly twilight, 
Draws from the earth by her magic a murmur telling 
Maidens and youths that the hour of the winter shortens— 
Hour of the fireside and legends that all remember— 
Telling of other and even more wondrous visions 

Soon to be seen in the morning when love awakens, 

Love that is born with the lilies to life immortal. 


Spring, singing softly, rejoices the purpling hedgerows, 

Calls to the elder to put forth her early leafage, 

Summons the snowdrop amid the half-frozen grasses, 

Traces the circles that fairies at day-dawn dance in, 
Loiters through lanes where the violet hides in wonder, 
Deep in the green of the banks, while the golden primrose 
3ursts from his nest to behold the undaunted singer, 

Yea, and Apollo blue-throned in the cloud-winged heaven. 


Old folk and children are waiting that she may kiss them, 
Keep them and make them all children akin in spirit : 
Young men and maidens are watching her dancing toward them, 
Bringing the music of life and the dreams that fade not. 
J. EK. G. p—E MoNTMORENCY. 





THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


Ask not for ease—ask for the strength that can 

Essay and then achieve life’s toilsome plan. 

Ask not for safety—courage will provide 

A harbour where no craven thoughts can bide. 
ELLA FULLER-MAITLAND. 
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BOOKS. 


——¢——— 
MR. DOOLEY’S OBSERVATIONS.* 


WHEN the present writer considers that this is Mr. Dooley’s 
fifth collection of moral and satirical fantasias (as these mono- 
logues might be calied), he remembers with peculiar satisfac- 
tion his indignant denial two or three years ago of the state- 
ment—made even by many of Mr. Dooley’s admirers—that 
the philosopher could not keep it up. Yet the fountain of 
shrewdness and fun is bubbling as merrily and copiously as 
ever, and we (who dip our cups there) see no reason why it 
should be choked, or its stream cease to refresh. For though his 
method is always the same, to anticipate the great man is im- 
possible. No one, it may be said, can ever tire who needs to 
be constantly watched, whether he be a criminal, a politician, 
or a wit; and Mr. Dooley must be watched very closely. 
Skip a sentence, and you may lose one of his most endearing 
audacities; skip half a sentence, and you run the same risk: 
as when he says of Prince Henry of Prussia, “ivrywhere he 
goes he makes a frind or an inimy,” and adds, “which is th’ 
same thing to th’ Germans.” Mr. Dunne is possibly as sur- 
prised at Mr. Dooley’s vitality as those critics of whom we 
spoke. But that is unimportant; it is the privilege of genius 
to build stronger than it knows. Mr. Dooley may have been 
invented (as the story runs) to fill a column of a Chicago 
paper an hour before going to press; but he is now as estab- 
lished an institution on both sides of the Atlantic as, say, 
Signor Marconi. The greatest men have often had the least 
auspicious beginnings. 


The Scot is the scapegoat who receives the lashes when the 
English intellectual considers the dark question of alien inva- 
sion; but the Scot has for some time past ceased to be the 
really serious interloper. The brilliant aliens of the moment 
are Irish, and they grow in number every day, fitted for the 
battle not only by native wit, but by the advantage given them 
of being antagonistic and careless. The Scot is ever a 
cautious rival, but he is largely of us; the Irishman is never 
of us, and having no axe to grind, he ean study us 
with eyes quickened by hostility (although he is often 
unconscious of the feeling), and record the results with the 
fearlessness of irresponsibility. This detachment, this condi- 
tion of being in a civilisation but not of it, is what helps to 
make Mr. Dunne, the author of Mr. Dooley, so shrewd a critic 
of American affairs, or, we might say, of Anglo-Saxon affairs. 
He is always outside the game, the spectator who sees 
most of it; always amused, always irresponsible, staking 
nothing, caring nothing; but at the same time (and here 
is his power) always true to his own beliefs. Mr. Dooley 
rings true every time; even at his most rollicking his 
foundations are the same. The Archey Road school of 
philosophy is largely Horatian. It counsels the middle way. 
Take things easy, it says (or rather, “aisy”),and if you see the 
chance to make a joke, make it. Never envy any one; if you 
knew everything, you couldn't. Be tolerant and charitable ; 
some day you may need tolerance and charity. Lastly, be 
honest—but watch out. 


And what an example of Irish improvidence we have in Mr. 
Dunne,—pouring out these amazing improvisations week after 
week, each of them containing enough wit and sense to set up 
an ordinary journalist for life, carefully husbanded, as they 
probably would be. One of the joys of being an improvisator 
(as Lamb has shown) is that he enjoys his good things as 
they come as heartily as his readers or listeners do. Mr. 
Dunne must have stopped to delight to the full in some of 
the happy thoughts that we have picked out :— 


“T have th’ joodicyal timperament. I hate wurruk.” 


“T won’t dhrag th’ joodicyal ermine in th’ mud, though I 
haven’t noticed that manny iv thim lift it immodestly whin they 
takes th’ pollytical crossing.” 

“T have a little money put away, an’ ivry American that has 
larned to make wan dollar shtick to another is ex-officio, as Hogan 
says, a British subjick.” 

« Annyhow, no matther how bad a painther he is, annywan that 
can get money out iv an American millyionaire is an artist an’ 
desarves it.” 





(2 ca by Mr. Dooley. (By F.P. Dunne.) London: W. Heinemann. 
8s, 6d. 





“ Matsachoosetts, where hu life is held MO 
5 man life is he 
wan thinks iv takin’ it.” so cheap that no 


“ Hogan says all janiuses was unhappily marrid. 
thrue iv their wives, too.” _— T guess that's 


“Ye niver heerd iv a man rayformin’ himself. Ho’ 
other people gladly. He likes to do it. But a healthy om 
niver rayform while he has th’ strenth. A man doesn’t rq ca 
till his will has been impaired so he hasn’t power to resist wha 
th’ pa-apers calls th’ blandishments iv th’ timpter.” ' 


“ Be news ye mane misfortune. I suppose near ivry wan does” 


“No, sir, masheens ain’t done much f’r man. I can’t get u 
anny kind iv fam’ly inthrest f’r a steam dredge or a hydhrauij 
hist. I want to see sky-scrapin’ men. But I won't.” . 


“If we wasn’t so anxious to see our names among those prisint 
at th’ ball, we wudden’t get into th’ pa-apers so often as amon 
those that ought to be prisint in th’ dock.” 8 


“Td give all th’ rights I read about for wan priv-lege. If ] 
cud go to sleep th’ minyit I go to bed I wudden’t care who dong 


2:99 


me votin’. 
It needs an Irishman to be witty in this way, where audacity 
jostles audacity like mischievous boys crowding out of school 
at the full run. 


And what an example of Irish impudence we have also jn 
Mr. Dunne,—placing the chastisement of Kings and correction 
of peoples in the mouth of a Chicago saloon-keeper in conver. 
sation with a labourer in the rolling-mills. Yet in what pre- 
tentious periodical or book, or by what publicist of European 
fame, has the German Emperor been analysed as by the 
Archey Road publican, in the whiles of serving whisky to his 
countrymen? The fun of it! Here is William II. :— 


“ What do I think iv him? Well, sir, I think he’s not a fighter 
but a fight lover. Did ye iver see wan iv thim young men that 
always has a front seat at a scrap so near th’ ring that whin th’ 
second blows th’ wather he gets what’s left on his shirt front? 
Well, that’s me frind Willum. He is a pathron of spoort an’ not 
a spoort. His ideel is war but he’s a practical man. He has a 
season ticket to th’ matches but he niver will put on th’ gloves, 
He’s in th’ spoortin’ goods business an’ he usw’lly gets a percint- 
age iv th’ gate receipts. If he sees two nations bellowin’ at each 
other th’ assurances iv their distinguished considheration, he 
says: ‘ Boys, get together. ’Tis a good match. Ye’re both afraid, 
Go in, uncle; go in, Boer.’ He is all around th’ ring-side, 
encouragin’ both sides. ‘Stand up again’ him there, Paul; rassle 
him to th’ flure. Good f’r ye, uncle. A thrifle low, that wan, but 
all’s fair in war. Defind ye’er indipindance, noble sons iv 
Teutonic blood. Exercise ye’er sow reign rights, me English 
frinds.’ If wan or th’ other begins to weaken th’ first bottle 
through th’ ropes is Willum’s. Whin annybody suggests a 
dhraw, he demands his money back. Nawthin’ but a fight tos 
finish will do him. If ayether iv th’ contestants is alive in th’ 
ring at th’ end, he congratulates him an’ asks him if he heerd 
that German cheer in th’ las’ round...... He’s had no fights. 
He niver will have anny fights. He’ll go to his grave with th’ 
repytation iv nayether winnin’ nor losin’ a battle, but iv takin’ 
down more forfeits thin anny impror pugilist iv our time.” 


It is time to take seriously a man who can so discriminate— 
time to recognise that Mr. Dunne is a profound and far- 
sighted critic. No man who cannot write good sense can ever 
get a reputation as a humourist, and it is not until he writes 
inspired sense that he is considered a great one. Mr. Dunne 
is a great humourist: his books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. And he has the great humourist’s instinct for 
what is universal, elemental. Whatever his subject, he strikes 
his finger on its essentials. Here is a passage on men and 
women which shows deep insight :— 


“Whin a man’s marrid, he’s a marrid man. That’s all ye can 
say about him. Iv coorse, he thinks marredge is goin’ to change 
th’ whole current iv his bein’, as Hogan says. But it doesn’t. 
Afther he’s been hooked up f’r a few months, he finds he was 
marrid befure, even if he wasn’t, which is ofthen th’ case, d’ye 
mind. Th’ first bride iv his bosom was th’ Day’s Wurruk, an’ it 
can’t be put off. They’se no groun’s f’r dissolvin’ that marredge, 
Hinnissy. Ye can’t say to th’ Day’s Wurruk: ‘Here, take this 
bunch iv alimony an’ go on th’ stage.’ It turns up at breakfast 
about th’ fourth month afther th’ weddin’ an’ creates a scandal. 
Th’ unforchnit man thries to shoo it off but it fixes him with its 
eye an’ hauls him away fr’m the bacon and eggs, while the lady 
opposite weeps and wondhers what he can see in annything so old 
an’ homely. It says, ‘Come with me, aroon,’ an’ he goes. Au’ 
afther that he spinds most iv his time an’ ofthen a good deal iv his 
money with th’ enchantress. I tell ye what, Hinnissy, th’ Day’s 
Wurruk has broke up more happy homes thin comic opry. If th’ 
coorts wud allow it, manny a woman cud get a divorce on th’ 
groun’s that her husband cared more f’r his Day’s Wurruk thin he 
did f’r her. ‘Hinnissy varsus Hinnissy ; corryspondint, th’ Day’s 
Wurruk.’ They'd be ividince that th’ defindant was seen ridin’ in 
a cab with th’ corryspondint, that he took it to a picnic, that he 
wint to th’ theaytre with it, that he talked about it in his sleep, 
an’ that, lost to all sinse iv shame, he even escoorted it home with 
him an’ inthrajooced it to his varchoos wife an’ innocint childher. 
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SS . 
So it don’t make much diffrence who a man marries. If he hasa 
job, he’s safe.” 
Finally, as a 
joyous farcical humour, 
exploration :-— =) 
«Ap aven if ye get up near th’ pole, what’s it good fr? Th 
‘mate is disagreeable, an’ th’ s’ciety is monotonous. Ivrybody 
_ alike. Th’? wan tailor makes th’ clothes f’r pah, mah, 
im ile an’ th’ Polar bear out iv th’ same patthern. If ye go to 
ne a girl, ye don’t know befure she speaks whether ’tis hersilf 
— r Uncle Mike. I heerd iv an Arctic explorer wanst that held 
pede with a Swede sicond mate f’r over an hour befure he ralized 


his mistake.” 
Here are now several extracts quoted, and yet we have not 
done justice to this rich, various, and robust work, We have 
said nothing of Mr. Dunne’s tenderness, as in the memories of 
the old courting days in the Irish quarter in “ Money and 
Matrimony.” It is such passages more perhaps than any 
other that convince us of Mr. Dooley’s reality, for though 
now and then the temptation to make Mr. Dooley over clever 
has been too much for Mr. Dunne, in the main that figure is 
wonderfully consistent and asuperb feat of dramatic creation; 
few of our intimate friends are more alive than this mythical 
par-tender. And we have said nothing of Mr. Dooley’s 
astonishing comprehensiveness. He misses nothing. The 
whole pot of civilisation, so to speak, boils in his pages all 
the time,—an additional reason for esteeming his utterances. 
Americans and ourselves should indeed be very grateful for 
this genial laughter-maker, this caustic yet smiling exhibitor 
of our frailties. 


n illustration of sheer irresponsible fun and 
we quote from the remarks on Arctic 





TUDOR TRACTS.* 

Not long ago the Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge declared that history was a “ science, no more 
and no less.” It is true the Professor qualified his statement 
by confessing that history might be the material of literary 
art, but it is clear that he agrees with the scholars of the 
Ecole des Chartes, who have found for history a new definition. 
Of course the matter is merely one of terminology. There 
was a time when History had her Muse, when no record of the 
past deserved the august title until it was fashioned by 
literary art; and if the term “history” is to be the exclusive 
possession of the learned gentlemen who decipher manuscripts, 
a fresh name must be found for the craft practised by Thucydi- 
des and Gibbon. The inscriptions which have been recovered 
in Greece and Italy have proved of the greatest value to his- 
torians; but they are not of themselves “ history,” and history 
they do not become until they have been interpreted by an 
artist, and placed in their right relation to one another and to 
their time. No doubt the erudite scholars who collect 
documents and decipher manuscripts would think little of 
Thucydides, who did not quote his, and who dared to put 
eloquent speeches in the mouths of real personages. But, to 
our mind, the word “historian” may more fittingly be applied 
to such a philosopher and literary craftsman as Thucydides 
than to the industrious collectors of documents, the patient 
decipherers of forgotten inscriptions. 

It is not worth while, however, to quarrel about definitions, 
and we would not for one moment underrate the admirable 
work which is being done by the historians of the new 
school. Mr. Pollard, for instance, has given us in his 
volume of Tudor Tracts, collected from Mr. Arber’s well- 
known Garner, much striking and authentic material. The 
value of contemporary writings cannot, of course, be over- 
rated; they are, as Mr. Pollard says, “a glass of truth, a 
mirror of the age in which they are written.” To this ulti- 
mate source every historian must return. The facts which 
they present must be compared and tested, for no man 
has the privilege of truth. It was as easy to lie in the 
sixteenth century as it is to-day, and the most zealous 
champion of veracity cannot always trust his ears and eyes 
sufficiently to report the thing that is. Therefore when we 
study the tracts of former times we must make the same 
allowances for opinion or prejudice as we do when we read the 
newspapers of to-day, to which, in fact, the ancient tracts 
most nearly correspond. But even if these tracts are not wholly 
trustworthy, they possess one quality to which the modern 
historian cannot attain: they have the very style and accent 
of the time. If their facts are distorted, their manner is 





,” Tudor Tracts, 1532-1538, With an Introduction by A. F, Pollard, London; 
vonstableand Co. [4s. | 





always authentic; and from their study you are best able to 
realise the life of a past age. 

The tracts edited by Mr. Pollard are various in substance, 
The first two describe such pageants as Henry VIII. loved, 
and which, as the readers of Hall’s Chronicle know, were a great 
part of his reign. The first is entitled the “ Manner of the 
Triumph at Calais and Boulogne,” a masterpiece of magnifi- 
cence which rivalled the Field of the Cloth of Gold itself, and 
was politically more effective. On this occasion, too, “silver 
was in no estimation.” The writer’s enthusiasm, indeed, far 
outran his power of expression. He was unable to declare 
“the abundance and liberal multitude of gifts that were so 
lovingly and cordially given on both parties”; and these gifts 
were “nothing but rich plate and gold coin, besides raiments, 
horses, geldings, falcons, bears, dogs for the game.” The 
splendour of the French King reduced the panegyrist’s 
tongue to silence. He could say no more than that the 
Monarch’s doublet was “ valued by discreet men at £100,000.” 
But the most amusing episode of the day was a great wrestling 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen in the presence of both 
the Kings. “The French King had none but priests that 
wrestled,” says the chronicler, “ which were big men and strong 
(they were brethren) ; but they had most falls.” This must have 
been peculiarly grateful to Henry VIIL., as it symbolised most 
efficiently the triumph of Protestantism. The first picturesque 
tract is followed by “The Noble Triumphant Coronation of 
Queen Anne,” whose progress through London was the greatest 
spectacle of a spectacular age. Wherever she went she was 
greeted with fair shows and English ditties. No less a man 
than Nicholas Udall, the author of our first English comedy, 
composed the verses which were “ pronounced by children unto 
the Queen’s Grace” at Cornhill. At Gracechurch there “was 
aright costly pageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses among 
the mountains, sitting on the Mount of Parnassus: and every 
of them having their instruments and apparel according to the 
description of poets, and namely of Virgil; with many goodly 
verses to her great praise and honour.” In brief, all things 
were nobly and triumphantly achieved. The banquet was served 
at four tables in the great Hall of Westminster, great jousts 
at the tilt were done by eighteen lords and knights, and three 
years after Anne Boleyn lost her head, with Sir Francis 
Weston, who received the Knighthood of the Bath on this 
very day of coronation. 

But all the pamphlets are not thus joyous. The most of 
them are concerned with things more serious than pageants 
and ceremonies. Two of the tracts describe expeditions into 
Seotland, and Patten’s account of the Duke of Somerset’s 
campaign is a real piece of history, both in style and sub- 
stance. The curious dialogue in verse between John Bon and 
Mast Parson suggests that freedom of religious discussion, for- 
bidden by Henry VIIL., escaped all hindrance in the reign of 
Edward VI. Now Henry was astrenuous upholder of religious 
liberty so long fas his own opinions were left undisturbed. 
But when his subjects began to engage in disputes and argu- 
ments he had a short way to deal with them. He had aslittle 
sympathy for those who were “too stiff in their old Mumpsi- 
mus,” as with those who were too “ busy and curious in their 
new Sumpsimus.” He exhorted his subjects to amend the 
crimes of variety and discord, “or else,” said he, “I, whom 
God has appointed His vicar and high minister here, will see 
these divisions extinct and these enormities corrected according 
to my very duty.” The saddest of the tracts is George 
Ferrer’s account of the winning of Calais by the French, to 
which a proper epilogue is John Fox’s description of Queen 
Mary’s death. Some thought she died of dropsy; some sup- 
posed she “ died of thought and sorrow,” and feared she took 
thought for King Philip’s departing from her. “ Not only 
that,” said she, “ but when I am dead and opened, you 
shali find Calais lying in my heart.” The last number 
in the book strikes a happier note, and contains three 
joyful new ballads on the Armada fight, in which 
the prowess of England and England’s Queen is elo- 
quently praised. These are but the poetry of the street, 
yet they show more clearly than many serious works what 
the people thought of our great victory. It is thus that one 
of them, written to the tune of “The Valiant Soldier,” 
begins — 

“ All you that list to look and see 
What profit comes from Spain, 
And what the Pope and Spaniards both 
Preparéd for our gain, 
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Then turn your eyes and bend your ears, 
And you shall hear and see 
What courteous minds, what gentle hearts 
¢ They bear to thee and me!” 
In brief, the book does not contain a page which, if it be not 
history,.is not invaluable to the historical student. 





- MR. RIDER HAGGARD'S “RURAL ENGLAND.’* 
Any one who has read Mr. Rider Haggard’s Farmer’s Year 
knows that in this relation of the author's two years’ itinerary 
through rural England is to be found considerable personal 
knowledge of the daily work and larger problems of farming, 
and descriptive powers of a very high order, capable of setting 
out in moving and appropriate language the needs of men 
who farm, and the matters which must engage their attention. 
Mr. Haggard is known also as a writer who holds strong views 
on certain matters of political economy which affect the land, 
and as one who has done much to draw public notice to the 
enforced removal, happily not accompanied by any general 
and widespread suffering among the class affected, of a 
proportion of the rural labourers from the country to the 
towns. 


‘In laying before the public these two closely filled volumes 
the author conceives that he has been “building the chief 
corner stone into the labour of alife.” If he has not succeeded 
in'this ambition, it is not for want of effort. He has visited 
twenty-four English counties, besides the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey. Asa record of present modes of farming, local 
custom, crops, prices, breeds of cattle, rating, transport, and 
rent of land his work will always remain valuable. It will 
also serve to impress the public with the claims of agriculture 
to national consideration. But the book cannot be considered 
only as a well-written itinerary. It has been taken seriously, 
as the author clearly intended that it should be, as an 
important pronouncement on the present and future financial 
position of the whole landed interest of England. To that 
interest, from the highest to the lowest, the book and its 
conclusions have come as a blank discouragement. Its publi- 
cation two years after the inauiry began, when the author 
had not detected that matters were largely on the mend, is to 
be deplored. Nor is it difficult to show from its pages that 
its most gloomy and dispiriting conclusions are based on 
evidence given in circumstances which make it unreliable, 
and treated in a spirit which is scarcely judicial. 


His chapter of conclusions contains thirty-five and a half 
closely printed pages of matter almost as discursive as the 
itinerary. In some respects these conclusions seem unneces- 
sary, for they repeat what has appeared in many chapters of 
the book. The following are typical :— The impression left 
upon my mind by my extensive wanderings is that English 
agriculture seems to be fighting against the mills of God” 
(preface). “ Possibly, after some national disaster too dread- 
ful to contemplate, a starving, broken generation may fly to 
Protection to save them.” “ The dearth of agricultural labour 
sasi sone can mean nothing less than the progressive deterio- 
vation of the race.” ‘Landed property is as a millstone 
about his [the owner's] neck.” “The industry generally 
speaking is decaying.” It is “a failing industry,” “a 
decaying ” industry, and a voiceless industry. 


What, then, is the evidence on which this report, dis- | 


couraging and depressing to the owners of land of all classes, 
is based? It is based on interviews, mainly with (1) tenant 
farmers; (2) landed proprietors, chiefly those who are farm- 
ing part of their own land. It is almost too common- 
place to point out that the statements of tenants as to 
their profits are open to the gravest suspicion. If a 
tenant could get his land rent free he would put the addi- 
tional sum into his pocket. If when he has had a bad year 
he can convince Mr. Rider Haggard or any other sympa- 
thetic inquirer that it is because the times are too bad to 
live in, there is always a chance of a lowering of rent. On the 
other hand, if he admits that he is doing well, there is none. 
There must be hundreds of interviews quoted in which the 
tenant's view is stated as if it were from the well of everlasting 
verities, and no possible personal bias could influence it. 
When the tenant does admit that things are pretty good Mr. 








* Rural England. By H, Rider Haggard, 2 vols. London: Longmans and 
Co, [36s, net. | 





Haggard generally quotes some pessimistic forecast ac ; 
it were valuable evidence. A Devonshire farmer ety: 
the excellent rent (from the landlord’s point of sat 
of £550 a year for two hundred and fifty acres of first 
class land near Exeter, admitted that he was sadiak 
his rent and a living, and adding to the value of hi 
stock,—z.e., his capital. After detailing his energetic ind 
prosperous life, he “sums up” by saying that he hardly has 
a farmer who was holding his own. “I've got four boys, 1 
only hope they won't be farmers. It’s a dog’s life, Sir, a dog's 
life!’ In Oxfordshire, a by no means well-placed or very fertile 
county, he finds that the district “is holding its own as well 
as most counties.” ‘Chere is not, indeed, much amiss, §o Mr 
Haggard tells us how he visited a place where “a quaint old 
grey rectory stood,” which has “ been ruthlessly destroyed and 
replaced by a modern building” which he does not much 
admire. But if the old one had stood, Mr. Haggard 
might have taken it as a text for a sermon on stagnation 
and decay. It is easier to tell some part of the tenant's 
position than formerly, because the tithe was paid by 
him, and tithe varies in amount. Now that the owner pays 
the tithe, the item of rent gives us some key to the gross 
return from land. Opening the book at random, we find the 
following entries for arable land :—Vol. IL, p. 230: Lin. 
colnshire, clay lands, an average rent of £1 per acre. Vol, II. 
p. 326: Yorkshire, £30 for nine acres ; £1 6s. an acre for three 
hundred and forty acres, for which, if cut up into fifty-acre 
lots, £2 5s. could have been had. Vol. IL, p. 34: Cambridge. 
shire, £10 per acre (a fruit farm). Vol. IL, p. 92: Hunting. 
donshire, £1 5s. to £3, but on poor uplands as low as 10s, 
Vol. L., p. 89: Jersey, £12 per acre (early-potato land). Vol. L, 
p. 238: Somerset (Taunton), from £1 Is. to £2. Vol. I. 
p. 480: Essex, £1 per acre. The above figures will give some 
idea of what they can and do pay, and represent the margin 
available on “a decaying industry.” 


It will be objected that the second source of information, 
that from the landlords, is undeniable. They can have no 
possible, if unconscious, bias to make their position out worse 
than itis. That is not quite certain, for it has become some- 
what the fashion with landed gentlemen. Their statements 
are generally from their experience of farming their own 
land, or based on what is known as the “old rental” or 
“former rental,” or the rent of 1870-75. In regard to 
the first, in which the profits made are frequently, though not 
always, poor, the land which they farm is usually what is 
unlet,—7.e., in nearly every case the worstland. They get tenants 
for the other. Consequently, they too often only speak of the 
results on land least suited for cultivation. There are also 
many owners who do very well by their land which is let, and 
others who make their farming pay. In a very average county, 
and not a good part of that—viz., North Northampton—Sir 
Charles Knightley receives an average of £1 4s. per acre in 
rent from a nine-thousand-acre property. It has fallen 
30 per cent., but no one can say that a gross return of some 
£10,000 a year from an estate of this size shows that it repre- 
sents a “ruined industry.” Again, the setting out of gross 
returns on one side and expenditure on the other may be quite 
misleading as to the value of the land. Land has no fixed 
value whatever. “The game,” as the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen used to say, “is on the table.” But there is no 
doubt that there is an average decline since 1875 of from a 
quarter to a third in value. But this does not mean that the 
land is valueless. Far from it. 


In reading the chapter of conclusions we cannot help sur- 
mising that the writer does not distinguish his conclusions 
from his preconceptions. His personality colours every page,— 
avery interesting personality, and one which expresses itself in 
appropriate language. But his judgment seems constitution- 
ally pessimistic. He takes up from the first the line of the 
“ disappointed man,” in that he is a Protectionist, but sees no 
chance of Protection, though “ whatever Free-trade may have 
done for the country at large, and I maintain that of this 
matter we do not yet know the full truth, it is certain that it 
nas brought the land and the agriculture of England very near 
to the brink of ruin.” 


The three classes interested in land are the owner, tenant- 
farmer, and labourer. It is the logical order. But to 
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———_ . . 
the picture by means of a mirror.. We will invert Mr, 


Haggard's order, and begin with his conclusions as to the 
labourer. The labourers who remain on the land are known 
by every practical man to be better off than ever in the history 
of their class. The demand for them is great, the supply 
scarce, and though wages are still low in most (not all) parts 
of England, the extraordinary cheapness of boots, clothes, flour, 
meat, sugar, soap, and other necessaries helps them. They 
have constant work, cheap food, free education, and no taxes. 
Mr. Haggard gives just five lines to the bright side of the 
position of this, the largest numerically of any class of working 
men:—‘* To come to the third class—that of the labouring men 
—undeniably they are more prosperous to-day than ever they 
have been before. Employment is plentiful; wages by com- 
parison are high—in some places higher than the land can 
afford to pay—food and other necessaries are very cheap.” 
He then goes on to deplore that the labourer does not 
appreciate this. 

The tenant-farmer, the second on the list, might be expected 
to figure in more doleful wise. But he does not. When it 
comes to the point Mr. Rider Haggard says that “the farmers, 
with certain exceptions, do no more than make a hard living, 
and in many instances they are actually losing capital.” We 
submit that it is well known that many farmers are making 
money; and it is equally certain that there are few lines of 
business in which capital is not risked and lost. Of how many 
professional men could it be said that they do much more than 
make a hard living; and what kind of “hard” living is the 
farmer's? Mr. Haggard admits that he probably has a house 
rent free worth £50 a year. He might add that he keeps a 
servant or two generally, and a horse and trap. To live as a 


farmer with £4,000 of capital lives would cost a gentleman at | 


least £600 a year, representing a capital of £15,000 at 4 per 
cent. The farmer does it on a capital which represents £160 
a year at 4 per cent. 

To sum up, we find that Mr. Rider Haggard's con- 
clusions are altogether too gloomy, and not justified 
either by the evidence which he lays before us or by the 
position of a large class of those who offered the 
evidence. The dearth of labour. is serious, though not 
universal, The landlords have suffered a loss since 
1875 of perhaps one-third of the letting value; but 
the position is now safer and values are tending upwards, 
though prices are unstable. In the last resort the owners, 
where they have enough land to make it worth their 
while, can farm all their good land themselves, and generally 
make a profit. If the estate is too small, then there is the 
alternative of selling, either to a large proprietor to be worked 
by him, or in parcels to small purchasers. 

That Free-trade has ruined agriculture, and that Protection 
would restore it, are propositions which we cannot possibly 
assent toin view of the facts. We donot say that Mr. Haggard 
would insist upon the truth of these propositions, but we fear 
that many people will be inclined to infer them from his book, 
and may be thereby misled. But though we must make our 
protest against this aspect of Mr. Rider Haggard’s book, we 
admit to the full not only its literary charm, but the great 
interest of much of the information contained in these 
volumes, 





LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE.* 
MADEMOISELLE DE MonTPENSIER, daughter of Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, and granddaughter of Henri 1V., was called “ La 
Grande,” Saint-Simon tells us, to distinguish her from the 
daughter of Philippe, the Duke of Orleans of a later date. 
She had every right to the title. She was one of the most 
striking figures of the period, and her very frank and 
voluminous memoirs, besides revealing an interesting per- 
sonality, describe an eventful episode in French history in 
which she played a leading part,—La Fronde, as it was called, 
from the slings used by the gamins of Paris. It was the 
last struggle for power of the nobles. The Crown had become 
almost absolute under Richelieu, and his death, followed by 
that of Louis XIII., was the signal for a desperate struggle on 
the part of the higher classes to shake off the yoke which he 
had imposed on them. They little knew that his successor, 
Cardinal Mazarin, was a man whose suppleness and dissimu- 





* La Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-1652. By Arvéde Barine. Authorised English 
Version by Helen E. Meyer. Londou: G, P. Putnam's Sous, [12s, 6d.] 











lation had already subjugated the Queen and whose velvet 
glove concealed a hand of iron. At first all was joy. 
Mademoiselle writes: “The first months of the Regency 
were the most beautiful that one could have wished. ‘They 
danced at my house, although it was not at all according to 
decorum.” The tyrant was no more, and Mademoiselle was 
looking forward to the arrival of her stepmother, the beautiful 
Marguérite de Lorraine, who had incurred the wrath of Richelieu 
by marrying Gaston,—* Monsieur,” as he was called, Their 
marriage was most romantic, and the Parisians were longing 
to see the heroine. Our translator writes :— The world called 
her courageous, and when she exercised her impeccancy 
during a nine years’ separation from her husband, conjugal 
fidelity, rave at any time, and especially at that time, definitely 
ranged her among spectacular examples of virtue. Mademoi 
selle revelled in the thought of a stepmother young and 
beautiful as a houri; they would dance together. and rur 
wbout like sisters.’ The brilliant beauty, however, hac 
become a fanciful invalid, who hated the world, and spent 
most of her time in bed: “The romantic type of constancy 
habitually hung upon the gates of death.” This increased the 
popularity of Mademoiselle, who was the only Royal inhabi- 
tant of the Tuileries, and with her twenty-four violins 
attracted the cream of society, Anne of Austria, the Queen, 
being still in deep mourning. Pomps and vanities were 
Mademoiselle’s natural atmosphere; from a child she had 
been, after the Queen, the principal person to receive homage, 
to hear herself called “Grande Princesse,” and until the 
Dauphin was born her father was heir to the throne. She 
had an excellent governess, Madame de St. Georges, but she 
herself regretted that no one had real authority over her. 
She says proudly that she “owed her good qualities entirely 
to herself.” She loved Madame de St. Georges dearly, nursed 
her and mourned for her as a mother, and made herself 
conscientiously disagreeable to her successor, Madame de 
Fiesque. The conspiracies, the tyranny, and the gloom of the 
Court of Louis XIII. did not affect her buoyant spirits. She 
doted on her father, who played at battledore and shuttlecock 
with her in the corridors; she made a point of forgetting all the 
unpleasant things she heard; she paid visits to her friends in 
the country, notably to her aunt, the Abbess of Fontévrault, 
where she was regaled with the sight of a naked mad woman 
whose contortions amused her extremely, and next day an 
equally entertaining maniac was found for her; but she took 
un aversion to the convent,—the bad dinners, the long 
services, and the luscious compliments of the nuns, 


Her great preoccupation was to make a brilliant marriage. 
She would rather marry Louis XIV. than any one, though he 
was eleven years younger than herself; next to him the 
Emperor Ferdinand; but although two of his wives died 
successively, he married again without consulting Mademoiselle, 
She protects herself against the imputation of being in love, 
“as he was neither young, handsome, nor gallant”; nor had 
she ever met him, and she considered love in marriage was 
setting a bad example; nothing but ambition and a fine 
position should be thought of. She heard that he was 
“ dévot”; so she made herself “ dévote,” went into a convent, 
left off powder and patches, and neglected her hair till she was 
barely recognisable. She asked to be allowed to become a 
nun; but Gaston would not hear of it. He obliged her to 
return to Court, where she soon became reconciled to her 
former life. The most serious among her suitors was the 
Prince of Wales (Charles II.), and if he had made passionate 
love to her she might have yielded; but he was cold 
and silent. His attentions culminated at a grand ball 
given in honour of Mademoiselle. The Queens of England 
and France dressed her for the occasion, and Prince 
Charles held the candle. They heaped on her all the 
Crown jewels of England and France they could lay their 
hands on. She was much pleased with her appearance. “No 
one could be more magnificently attired ; but people let me 
know that my fine figure and carriage, my brilliant complexion 
and golden hair, became me more than all the diamonds 
showered on me.” In the ballroom she was seated on a 
throne with all the Court at her feet, including the Prince, 
on whom she says she looked down with her mind as much 
as with her eyes. She was still thinking of the Emperor. 
After Charles became King, Mademoiselle looked on him more 
favourakly; but still, he made no pretty speeches, and at dinner 
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fell ravenously on a round of beef and a shoulder of mutton, 
neglecting the ortolans and other dainties. This proved him 
to be a man of no taste. She got rid of him by insisting on 
his changing his religion, which he could not do except by 
forfeiting his crown. 

Mademoiselle had soon a different stage on which to exercise 
her talents, her bravery, and her strong will. The encroach- 
ments of Mazarin, his rapacity, and the increased taxation 
roused the Parliament, and their opposition was the first 
act of the Fronde. Anne of Austria arrested two of the prin- 
cipal Members, Blancmesnil and Broussel, the latter an old 
man of eighty, universally beloved. This roused the people, 
and Mademoiselle set out to visit her stepmother, but really 
to see what was going on. The barricades fell down before 
her. “The Parisians always loved me,” she writes. On re- 
turning she went to the Palais Royal, where she greatly 
enjoyed the consternation of the Queen, and was much 
amused by the scenes in the street; but on the next day she 
felt differently when the wounded and the dying were carried 
past. The Deputies from the Parliament came to ask the 
King to restore the prisoners. “ After their request was 
granted they marched out very proudly. This was the origin 
of all the trouble which followed.” The Queen sent to call 
back Condé, who was gaining victory after victory in Flanders. 
Mademoiselle hated him at this time, and wept over his success. 
He did not shine in council, he quarrelled with all the parties 
in turn, while the Queen feared him on account of his popu- 
larity with the people, and at length threw him into prison 
with his brothers, the Prince de Conti and the Duc de Longue- 
ville. There they remained for more than a year, Conti in 
tears, the Duc de Longueville in gloom, but the “ Grand Condé” 
in high spirits, gardening, laughing, swearing, singing :— 

“ Oh la folle enterprise 
Du Prince de Condé.” 
Finding that the cause of the Princes was gaining ground, 
Mazarin went to set them free himself, hoping to earn their 
gratitude; but Condé treated him with icy disdain. The 
Cardinal went immediately into voluntary exile. 

The Princes were joyfully welcomed on their return. 
Mademoiselle overcame her dislike to Condé; but he 
soon made enemies all round, and on hearing that 
Mazarin was to be recalled, entered into negotiations with 
Spain. On this the Cardinal returned to France with 
a considerable force, and was joined by Turenne and the 
Royal troops. The country was in a ferment. Orleans, the 
capital of Gaston’s appanage, was threatened by both parties, 
and he was entreated to go and help the garrison. He was 
much too frightened, and, as usual, was seized with colic and 
went to bed. To her great joy, he deputed his daughter, who 
set out all in grey and gold, in full war panoply, with her 
two Field-Marshals, Mesdames de Fiesque and de Frontenac, 
at the head of her troops, marching in triumph to Orleans. 
She found the gates shut, and the garrison refused to open 
them. She waited for three hours, and then set off to walk 
with her ladies round the ramparts. They were crowded with 
people. She called to them to open the gates. Some one told 
her that there was a postern gate on the quay which 
could be easily broken open. She got the boatman to set her 
across the river; she climbed, she says, “like a cat, I caught 
my hands on the thorns, I leaped all the hedges. Suddenly 
a plank in the gate gave way...... Two menraised me and 
put me intoachair. Every one kissed my hands, and I was quite 
exhausted with laughing.’ She was carried in triumph 
through the town, and next day she made a fine speech at 
the Hdtel de Ville, exhorting the authorities to be faithful 
to her father, and not to admit the Royal troops any more 
than the Army of the Fronde. Condé was in Guyenne, 
but when he heard the news, traversed France with almost 
incredible swiftness to join his army at Loris, near Briare, 
where Turenne was encamped. Hocquincourt was in command 
of the army. The Fronde generals were so inferior that 
Turenne was not afraid ofa disaster; but he was amazed at the 
skilful disposition of the troops, and exclaimed: “ M. le Prince 
is in command.” This was the battle of Bléneau, another 
victory to add to Condé’s list. His army was allowed to enter 
the town, but he soon got bored and went off to Paris. 

His example was followed by Mademoiselle, who met with 
a splendid reception. “The whole Court surrounded me,” 


— 
“ee , a decisi 
blow Condé rejoined his army and marched towards Ohaveahat 


Here he was opposed by Turenne, and therefore concentrated 
his force outside the Porte St. Antoine. At 6 in the mornin 
a messenger from Condé knocked at Mademoiselle’s dice 
asking for help,—the Army of the Fronde, at bay against 
the wall of the city, was threatened with destruction by the 
larger force to which it was opposed. The messenger hag 
first gone to Monsieur, who said he had one of his Colics. 
Mademoiselle hurried to the Luxembourg. “Either mount 
your horse,” she cried, “or go to bed.” She stormed, she wept 
but Gaston would not move. At length he was persuaded to 
allow his daughter to go to the Hotel de Ville to give the 
necessary orders, and by dint of entreaties and menaces she 
obtained permission for Condé and his troops to enter the 
town. She then flew to the Porte St. Antoine, meeting the 
dead and the dying at every step. She entered a house near 
the Bastille and sent for Condé: he had been fighting with 
reckless bravery, and was covered with blood and dust. He 
sank into a chair. “*‘ You see a man in despair,’ he cried; ‘] 
have lost all my friends.’ I assured him that he was mis. 
taken. He got up, begging my pardon for such a display of 
emotion, and returned to his troops.” The fighting began 
again, and Condé and his following would have been cut in 
pieces; but just then the cannon from the Bastille fired on the 
Royal troops, Turenne was forced to retire, and the gates 
opened to receive Condé and his army. It was said that 
Mademoiselle herself had fired the first shot, and at the 
same time killed her chance of ever being Queen of France, 
The Princes wanted money to carry on the war, and 
Gaston to be proclaimed Regent, but the Parliament would 
consent to neither proposal. As he could not get his will by 
fair means, Condé employed foul. He dressed one hundred of 
the lowest rabble in uniform, and ordered them to set fire to 
the Hotel de Ville, where the Members were sitting. News of 
this was brought to Mademoiselle, who urged her father and 
Condé to quell the disturbance, and save the Hotel de Ville; 
but Gaston had the colic, and Condé said he was a coward and 
could not face a mob. They allowed Mademoiselle to go, 
She started with her ladies and all the officers who could be 
mustered. The streets were full of the dead and wounded; 
her escort obliged her to turn back, but Gaston, when she 
returned, ordered her to try again. Her carriage became 
entangled with a cart carrying the dead to the cemetery; she 
changed her seat lest the protruding arms and legs should hit 
her in the face. M. de Beaufort came to meet her, and they 
went to the Hotel de Ville, which was still smoking. Nota 
soul was to be seen. At last they found in hiding the Prévdt 
des Marchands, and got him out through a back door. The 
Maréchal de Hopital escaped through a window. This dis- 
graceful affair was called the “Massacre of the Hotel de 
Ville.” Gaston and Condé were known to have originated it, 
and it was the death-blow of the Fronde. Tired of anarchy 
and bloodshed, the Parisians called loudly for their King. 
The Court returned in triumph. The Princes were exiled, 
and Mademoiselle, to her surprise, was sent to one of her 
chateaux in the country. She showed her good sense by 
employing herself in all sorts of country pursuits; she received 
the neighbours, she became passionately fond of reading, and 
wrote her memoirs. She was not unhappy, although many 
years passed before she again saw her beloved Paris, of which 
she was no longer the Queen, for the “Roi Soleil” was all 
in all. 

The attempt to tell in epitome the romantic story of La 
Grande Mademoiselle has left us little space in which to 
speak of the most recent version of her Life. All we can do is 
to say that the book is a very interesting one, and well worth 
reading. The present writer is, however, too old-fashioned to 
admire the English of the translation. In some instances it 
is even difficult to understand, there are so many unusual 
expressions; but the subject and the heroine are enough to 
make the book extremely attractive. 


possession of the streets, and in the hope of strikin: 





NOVELS. 


THE PIT.* 
THE late Mr. Frank Norris, whose recent premature 
death removed one of the most impressive of the younger 





she says, “I was the Queen of Paris, I received the highest 
honours.” 


Paris was in a disturbed state, the canaille had 





* The Pit: a Story of Chicago. By Frank Norris, London: Grant Richards, [63.] 
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American novelists, conceived a plan which he unhappily did 
not live to complete. It was to write what he called a 
“Trilogy of the Epic of the Wheat.” In the first novel, The 
Octopus, a story of California, he dealt with the war between 
the wheat-grower and the Railway Trust; The Pit, the novel 
before us, is @ “ fictitious narrative of a ‘deal’ in the Chicago 
wheat-pit”; while he intended the central motive of the third 
and concluding novel of the series, The Wolf, to be “the 
relieving of a famine in an Old World community.” It 
remains to be added that the three novels, while forming a 
series, were “in no way connected with each other, save only in 
their relation to the production, the distribution, and the con- 
sumption of American wheat.” The reader, therefore, who comes 
fresh to the second book labours under no serious drawback 
even if he has not read its predecessor; for not only is the scene 
shifted, but an entirely new set of characters is introduced. The 
organic unity of the whole scheme is thus combined with an 
independent treatment of its successive phases, and sufficient 
importance is attached to the subsidiary episodes, and to the 
character studies of personages not essential to the main 
current of the plot, to attract a reader who looks for a story 
without a moral behind it. 

It is difficult, however, for any one who brings any intelli- 
gence to bear on the perusal of such a work as The Pit to 
escape the oppressive significance of Mr. Norris’s picture of 
the conflict between the human and the inhuman elements in 
the America of to-day. The dramatis personae are dominated 
by the great forces at the back of them: by the teeming earth, 
the monstrous machinery of production and distribution, and 
(inthe drama before us) by the colossal organisation of the great 
game of speculation. The absorption of the American business 
man in his occupation has often puzzled English observers. 
Mr. Norris enables us to understand it and realise the romance 
and fascination of a life in which there is no room for culture 
or leisure, and where men toil that their women-folk may have 
a good time. Seen through his eyes, Chicago loses the aspect 
of a chaotic wilderness of bricks and mortar, and is invested 
with a huge menacing and non-human personality in which 
the individual is dwarfed to nothingness. Take, for example, 
the passage giving impressions of the heroine shortly after 
her arrival in the Great Grey City :— 

“But the life was tremendous. All around, on every side, in 
every direction the vast machinery of Commonwealth clashed 
and thundered from dawn to dark and from dark till dawn. Even 
now, as the car carried her farther into the business quarter, she 
could hear it, see it, and feel in her every fibre the trepidation of 
its motion. The blackened waters of the river, seen an instant 
between stanchions as the car trundled across the State Street 
bridge, disappeared under fleets of tugs, of lake steamers, of 
lumber barges from Sheboygan and Mackinac, of grain boats 
from Duluth, of coal scows that filled the air with impalpable 
dust, of cumbersome schooners laden with produce, of grimy 
rowboats dodging the prows and paddles of the larger craft, 
while on all sides, blocking the horizon, red in colour and 
designated by Brobdingnag letters, towered the hump-shouldered 
grain elevators. Just before crossing the bridge on the north 
side of the river she had caught a glimpse of a_ great 
railway terminus. Down below there, rectilinear, scientifi- 
cally paralleled and squared, the Yard disclosed itself. A 
system of grey rails beyond words complicated opened 
out and spread immeasurably. Switches, semaphores, and 
signal towers stood here and there. A dozen trains, freight 
and passenger, puffed and steamed, waiting the word to 
depart. Detached engines hurried in and out of sheds and 
roundhouses, seeking their trains, or bunted the ponderous 
freight cars into switches; trundling up and down, clanking, 
shrieking, their bells filling the air with the clangour of tocsins. 
Men in visored caps shouted hoarsely, waving their arms or red 
flags; drays, their big dappled horses feeding in their nose bags, 
stood backed up to the open doors of freight cars and received 
their loads. A train departed roaring. Before midnight it would 
be leagues away boring through the Great Northwest, carrying 
Trade—the life blood of nations—into communities of which 
Laura had never heard. Another train, reeking with fatigue, 
the air brakes screaming, arrived and halted, debouching a flood 
of passengers, business men, bringing Trade—a galvanising elixir 
—trom the very ends and corners of the continent. Or, again, it 
was South Water Street—a jam of delivery wagons and market 
carts backed to the curbs, leaving only a tortuous path between 
the endless files of horses, suggestive of an actual barrack of 
cavalry. Provisions, market produce, ‘ garden truck’ and fruits, 
in an infinite welter of crates and baskets, boxes and sacks, 
crowded the sidewalks. The gutter was choked with ar over- 
flow of refuse cabbage leaves, soft oranges, decaying beet tops. 
The air was thick with the heavy smell of vegetation. Food was 
trodden under foot, food crammed the stores and warehouses to 
bursting. Food mingled with the mud of the highway. The 
very dray horses were gorged with an unending nourishment of 
snatched mouthfuls picked from backboard, from barrei top, and 





from the edge of the sidewalk. The entire locality reeked with 
the fatness of a hundred thousand furrows. A land of plenty, 
the inordinate abundance of the earth itself emptied itself upon 
the asphalt and cobbles of the quarter. It was the Mouth of the 
City, and drawn from all directions, over a territory of immense 
area, this glut of crude subsistence was sucked in, as if into a 
rapacious gullet, to feed the sinews and to nourish the fibres of 
an immeasurable colossus. Suddenly the meaning and signifi- 
cance of it all dawned upon Laura. The Great Grey City, brooking 
no rival, imposed its dominion upon a reach of country larger than 
many a kingdom of the Old World. For thousands of miles beyond 
its confines was its influence felt. Out, far out, far away in the 
snow and shadow of Northern Wisconsin forests, axes and saws 
bit the bark of century-old trees, stimulated by this city’s 
energy. Just as far to the southward pick and drill leaped to 
the assault of veins of anthracite, moved by her central power. 
Her force turned the wheels of harvester and seeder a thousand 
miles distant in Iowa and Kansas. Her force spun the screws 
and propellers of innumerable squadrons of lake steamers crowd- 
ing the Sault Sainte Marie. For her and because of her all the 
Central States, all the Great Northwest roared with traffic and 
industry ; sawmills screamed; factories, their smoke blackening 
the sky, clashed and flamed; wheels turned, pistons leaped in 
their cylinders; cog gripped cog; beltings clasped the drums of 
mammoth wheels; and converters of forges belched into the 
clouded air their tempest breath of molten steel. It was 
Empire, the resistless subjugation of all this central world of 
the lakes and the prairies. Here, midmost in the land, beat the 
Heart of the Nation, whence inevitably must come its im- 
measurable power, its infinite, infinite, inexhaustible vitality. 
Here, of all her cities, throbbed the true life—the true power and 
spirit of America; gigantic, crude with the crudity of youth, dis- 
daining rivalry; sane and healthy and vigorous; brutal in its 
ambition, arrogant in the new-found knowledge of its giant 
strength, prodigal of its wealth, infinite in its desires. In its 
capacity boundless, in its courage indomitable; subduing the 
wilderness in a single generation, defying calamity, and through 
the flame and the débris of a commonwealth in ashes, rising 
suddenly renewed, formidable, and Titanic. Laura, her eyes 
dizzied, her ears stunned, watched tirelessly. ‘There is some- 
thing terrible about it,’ she murmured, half to herself, ‘something 
insensate. In a way, it doesn’t seem human. It’s like a great 
tidal wave. It’s all very well for the individual just so long as 
he can keep afloat, but once fallen, how horribly quick it would 
crush him, annihilate him, how horribly quick, and with such 
horrible indifference! I suppose it’s civilisation in the making, 
the thing that isn’t meant to be seen, as though it were toe ele- 
mental, too—primordial; like the first verses of Genesis.’ ” 


Laura Dearborn, who is a New Englander of a complex 
temperament, with artistic and histrionic aspirations, finds 
herself very soon confronted with the necessity of choosing 
between her three suitors,—Corthell, an artist; Landry Court, 
a strange blend of the schoolboy and the keen man of busi- 
ness; and Curtis Jadwin, a self-reliant millionaire who has risen 
from obscure beginnings to a commanding position in Chicago. 
In the contest between the claims of culture, of boyish charm, 
and of strength of will the last-named naturally carry the 
day. Laura refuses all three, only to find that Jadwin will 
take no denial; and at last, yielding to his persistent impor- 
tunity, she marries him first and falls in love with him after- 
wards. Now Jadwin’s wealth is grounded on the solid basis 
of real estate, but he is at times a speculator on a large scale, 
and soon after his marriage the condition of the wheat market 
tempts him to gratify his gambling instinct more fully than 
ever before. The deeper he gets into the toils the more he 
neglects his wife, who wields all the spells of her womanhood 
in vain to recapture him, and at last, hungering for sympathy 
and humiliated by her ill-success, is on the point of eloping 
with the artist, when her husband’s financial failure gives 
him back to her. There has never been any other woman 
for him: the Wheat Pit was the belle dame sans merci, 
and with the collapse of his schemes he comes to his right 
mind again. This is in very brief outline the plot of a really 
striking novel, written with a nervous energy attuned to its 
theme, but curiously devoid of charm or distinction of style. 
It derives value, however, apart from the grandiose con- 
ception of a soul-devouring and domesticity-destroying 
mammon-worship, from its being an essentially American 
product—in regard to structure, we admit, Zola’s influence is 
obviously paramount—and from the light that it throws on 
the feverish concentration of the American temperament. 








Anthea’s Way. By Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Anthea (unlike the gentleman in the farce who “had a way” 
with him) was remarkable for really performing her duty to her 
neighbour, and loving him as herself. This conduct met with its 
customary reward in what Edward Lear calls the “affection mingled 
with contempt ” of her family and friends. Miss Sergeant writes 
her quiet little story as fuently and as pleasantly as usual, and 
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the portrait which she draws of the rich ex-sailor uncle, if a little 
conventional, is very breezy and pleasant. The book may be 
recommended as a slight and agreeable sedative, but the most 
kindly critic could not speak of it as being original. 

“The Misdemeanors of Nancy. By Eleanor Hoyt. (Grant 
Rithards. 3s. 6d.)—The misdemeanours of Nancy were com- 
mitted on the other side of the Atlantic, and it is safe to say that 
if no such person as the “ Dolly” associated with certain dialogues 
had existed, Nancy’s exploits would have remained unchronicled. 
It is not a case of bare-faced plagiarism, but simply that of a 
suggested form. The hero of these sketches is usually alluded to 
as “the man who came often,” and there is a general tone of 
cultured flirtation about the book for which “Anthony Hope” 
must be held responsible. The sketches are bright and quite 
easy to read, and harmless, though not edifying. 

The Golden Kingdom. Dy Andrew Balfour. (Tutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—There seems to be always a certain difficulty in getting 
the hero of a story of this kind to start on his adventures. 
Here the hero is a village doctor, and we are some way past 
the hundredth page before he is afloat on his way to the 
“Golden' Kingdom.” This preface is not all superfluous. 
“Corkran the Coxswain” and Jacob the blacksmith are intro- 
duced to us. About the former there is no little waste of words; 
the latter is a fine study: a man of a rare sort, but quite 
genuine. The chapter of “The Shoeing of the Stallion,” in 
which we see him at his greatest, is very good. The adventures 
when we reach them are good enough; no one certainly can 
complain that they are wanting in spirit. We seem to have 
gone through some of them before, and Cira unquestionably 
reminds us of Ayocanora. But the tale is well constructed and 
well written. 

Thews of England. By {Patrick Vaux.. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—In these eight tales Mr. Vaux projects himself into the 
future, and describes naval battles that shall be. The average 
landsman will find them somewhat hard to understand, though 
their general meaning is plain enough. That naval affairs will 
have been mismanaged and preparations “scamped,” that the 
combats of the future will be very terrible affairs, and that the 
“thews of England” will in the end assert their superiority over all 
antagonists is what we may read in these stories. There can be 
no doubt that they are told with a certain lurid dramatic power. 
Now and then there are touches of Nature unmistakably true. 
It is not a pleasant book to read, so gloomy is the colouring and 
go obscure the narrative, but it is worth reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA” SUPPLEMENT. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XXXIIT. (IX. of the 
Supplementary Series). (A. and C, Black.)—A volume which 
contains, among other important items, articles on “The United 
Kingdom” and “The United States” is not likely to fall below 
the average of its predecessors in interest and value. The figures 
for the United Kingdom cannot be read with unmixed satisfaction. 
Income has increased. If the taxable income of 1902 had been 
the same as that of 1881, the tax of 14d. would have produced 
£24,850,000: it did produce £34,800,000. Then savings-bank 
deposits have increased from about eighty millions in 1881 to a 
hundred and eighty-seven millions in 1900. But Debt and ex- 
penditure have increased; imports have grown much more than 
exports; and some important home industries, notably that of 
iron, have dwindled. In the “ United States” article perhaps the 
most interesting section to an outsider is that on the “ Party 
System.” The author writes in a most temperate way, but he 
clearly does not like it. “It has made nearly all elections, in- 
cluding those for State offices and city offices, the functions 
of which have, as a rule, nothing whatever to do with 
national party issues, matters of party strife, fought upon party 
lixes.” He points out other bad results; but he does not see any 
motive force that can be substituted. There is an article, the 
work of several competent hands, on the “Transvaal”; and 
another on “Turkey,” which translates common notions into some 
significant figures. The Turkish Civil List is about 6 per cent. of 
the public income; ours isabout}percent. Thearticle on “Tunis” 
carries on the history of that region down to the present time 
French action has been open to grave criticism; but practical 
results have not been unsatisfactory. There is now an agita- 





tion, if seems, for making Tunisia a “ self-governing colony.” 
Translated into fact that means that ten thousand Frenchmen 
are to exploit the resources of some two million natives for their 
Of subjects that concern the material well-being of 


own benefit. 





——___ 
the people, “ Water Supply” is at least as important as an 


“The problem is everywhere of the first importance, ang in 
the future of the British Isles it is a most serious, if not 
an alarming, one.” Constant supply to dwellings has gone 
on along with a diminished fall of rain. That ig g great 
part of the difficulty. Unfortunately the constant-supply system 
admirable in itself, requires not only abundant resources, but a 
conscience in the consumer which is not always to be found, The 
objectionable cistern did at least compel him to be reasonably 
economical, Other articles of importance in this province are the 
“Sweating System,” “ Technical Education,” «“ Telegraphy” 
“Telephone,” “Therapeutics,” and, we may add, “ Taxation,” g 
very clearly thought out and dispassionate essay by Sir Robert 
Giffen. Several notable personalities are dealt with in the 
volume. Among poets we have Tennyson, by Dr. R. Garnett, ang 
J. G. Whittier, by Dr. E. C. Steadman. Both are appreciatiyg 
without any trace of exaggeration. Indeed, we could hayg 
accepted higher estimates in both cases. We will make ong 
criticism only. That there is blameworthy “ redundancy and dis. 
location of parts” in the “In Memoriam” we cannot allow, 
That the poem might have been more restrained and orderly in 
expression may be conceded. But would this have been ip 
harmony with its motive? “G. IF’. Watts” is another noticeable 
article. We must mention also “ Bishop Westcott,” from the pen 
of the present Bishop of Exeter, and “'Thomas Woolner,” by Mr, 
F. G. Stephens. We must be content with a bare mention of (the 
late) Professor Kraus’s formidable indictment of “ Vaticanism,” 
and of the very temperate and instructive “ Prefatory Essay” by 
Professor W. E. Collins on “Methods and Results in Modern 


Theology.” 
OF 


SOME BOOKS THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 











Robert Buchanan. By Harriet Jay. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d, 
net.)—When Robert Buchanan was a lad “ Barry Cornwall” 
warned him not to attempt to live by literature. The advice was 
disregarded, but it was amply justified by the result. This dogs 
not mean that Buchanan was unsuccessful. If he was not in the 
first class of poets, he was very high up in the second. He tried 
fiction, and did well with it; he tried the stage, and did well 
there. Miss Jay tells us very little about his literary gains; but 
they must have been considerable, such as to suffice for his wants 
if he had only been acquainted, as his biographer puts it, with the 
rules of compound addition and subtraction. But there is some- 
thing in the life of the man who lives by literature which often 
ineapacitates for this branch of arithmetic. Supported by the most 
precarious of occupations, he “ lived the life of a regulation country 
gentleman, had his fishing and shooting, and kept his yacht. Later 
on, as if to leave nothing untried that could bring him to grief, 
he frequented the turf. Another characteristic of the unmixed 
literary life is the tendency to quarrel. Buchanan had “ many 
enemies,” we are told. That seems often the case with the 
literary environment. Nothing could show this more clearly 
than the story told in the chapter entitled “The Fleshly School 
of Poetry.” It is not difficult to see, then, that this biography 
has much in it which is painful toread. That itis interesting ina 
very high degree need hardly be said. With such a subject it 
could not fail to be that, and Miss Jay has handled it with 
sufficient skill and tact. The story of David Gray is, indeed, 
scarcely relevant; but no one will find fault with it, and it 
exhibits one of the best aspects of Buchanan’s character. 
Nothing in the volume is more painful than the passages in 
which Buchanan avowed his contempt for Christianity. We 
do not say that Miss Jay has been wrong in printing them, 
They are not logical or forcible in any way, and the writer was not 
one whose judgments in such a matter have much weight. Still, 
this was apart of the man, and we do not say that it was a mistake 
to show it. But there could be no reason for giving the offensive 
language quoted on p. 19, in which a writer, whom it is not 
necessary to name, supposes that Buchanan in time “would 
logically have completed the evolution of so many years, and 
have definitely proclaimed himself asan Agnostic, perhaps even 
as an Atheist.” And this, says the biographer, “was written 
during the poet’s last illness, and published shortly before his 
death”! 


Letters from India. By M. Catharine Albright. (Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham. 1s. net.)—This little volume gives us a 
succession of remarkably vivid pictures of Indian places and 
Indian people. The travellers landed at Bombay, and made 
their way with but little tarrying on the road till they reached 





Lahore. This place, Agra, Delhi, Udairpur (Oudbpore), Ajmere, 
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and Darjeeling are described in more detail. But what- 

er the writer touches, whether it be in haste or at leisure, she 
se kes real to us. Her attitude throughout is that of the 
mi alot . she does not pretend to judge. It might have been 
ewall to omit the chapter entitled “The True Religion?” Miss 
Albright is wise enough not to look down on Eastern things from 
a Western standpoint; but she is quite competent, it would seem, 
to regard what she is pleased to call “rival faiths” from the 
position of the “ superior person.” 


Benares, 


Short Cuts and By-Ways in Arithmetic. By Cecil Burch. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s.)—Some of the processes here described 
are familiar to most educated people. Such is the “casting out 
of the nines,” often used as a test of the correctness of long 
arithmetical operations. Others are less known. Indeed, it 
would be safe to say that much of Mr. Burch’s book will be new 
to all but arithmetical experts. He gives an interesting illustra- 
tion of the usefulness of one of the processes,—viz., that when 
he was working in the Egyptian Treasury he saved much time 
and labour by using a short process of dividing by thirty-nine. 
The £E is one-thirty-ninth part greater than £, and therefore 
the amount of £E had to be increased by this fraction to represent 
it in English currency. 


In the series of “Little Guides” (Methuen and Co., 3s.) we 
have Kent, by George Clinch, Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Mr. 
Clinch writes a aseful introdue‘‘on, in which he briefly describes 
the geography, the physical characteristics, fauna and flora, 
population, industries, antiquities, &c., of the county, and follows 
this with an alphabetical list of the localities, &c., in which each, 
with any important fact that concerns it, is briefly characterised. 
The book is made more attractive and convenient by illustrations, 
maps, and plans, One of the chapters in the introduction deals 
with the subject of “ Communications.” We hope that in a future 
edition Mr. Clinch will not fail to pillory the audacious statement 
of the late Sir E. Watkin to the Kentish Mayors: “Gentlemen, 
the county of Kent has been made by its railways.” 


Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. By Edmond Lodge. 
(Kelly’s Directories. 31s. 6d. net.)—This is the seventy-second 
edition. The work continues to increase, and is, indeed, 
approaching the limits of which a single volume is capable. 
It contains, we see, close upon nineteen hundred pages. It 
would be ungracious, however, to make this magnitude, which 
really results from the completeness of the book, a subject of 
complaint. The printing, we may say in passing, is admirably 
clear. 


In “Bell’s Handbooks to Continental Churches” (G. Bell and 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net) we have to notice The Cathedral Church of Notre 
Dame de Paris, by Charles Hiatt. Mr. Hiatt reduces the fabled 
antiquity of the Cathedral to a modest period of some seven 
centuries and a half. If this be the true chronology, Maurice de 
Sully (1160-1196) was the first Bishop, and his sixty-one reputed 
predecessors must have existed elsewhere, if they existed at all. 
The choir seems to have been finished in his time, for, as Mr. 
Hiatt tells us, he left a sum of money for roofing it with lead. 
The history of the building is full of incident. No other 
Cathedral in the world can match it in this respect. Here the 
Revolution installed the Goddess of Reason, and here Robespierre 
deposed Reason for the Supreme Being. What a difference 
between Puritan and Jacobin desecrations of the great national 
churches! Mr. Hiatt gives an interesting account of the building 
as it now exists, We see that the system of decoration carried out 
by M. Viollet le Duc does not please him. We often hear com- 
plaints of the cold aspect of our Cathedrals; but we see that 
nothing is more perilously open to criticism than any attempt 
to add warmth. In the same series we have The Abbey and 
Town of Mont S. Michel, by H. J. L. J. Massé (2s. 6d. net). This, 
one of the most picturesque buildings in the world, for its own 
sake and for its own situation, is adequately described by Mr. 
Massé. This, too, has had an eventful history—what place of 
note in France has not ?—but its evil time seems to be over, and 
a restoration worthy of its greatness is proceeding. From the 
same publishers we have The Collegiate Church of Stratfcerd-on- 
Avon, by Harold Baker (1s. 6d. net). Mr. Baker includes, we 
should say, “other buildings of interest in the neighbourhood.” 
Among these are the Grammar School with its curious library, 
New Place, the House of Judith Shakespeare, Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage, Charlecote House, and Clopton House. Tho reader will 
see that Mr. Baker has no lack of material to deal with. 








Toy Dogs: How to Breed and Rear Them. By Muriel Handley 
Spicer. (A.andC. Black. 2s. 6d.net.)—The particular “ toy-dog ” 
of which Mrs. Spicer writes is the Brussels griffon. She gives 
her readers the most elaborately detailed instructions how to 








proceed. The duties of an accoucheuse are not very light, for 
these little creatures are somewhat deficient in the vigour to be 
seen in ruder races. Then life is not a matter-of-course affair 
for the puppies. The story of ‘ Billycock’s’ ailments is enough to 
make an intending speculator in this line pause. But to any one 
who may persevere in the business this must be a very useful 
little book. 


Catalogue of Mudie’s Library. (30-84 New Oxford Street. 
1s. 6d.)—This volume gives some interesting views of modern 
literature, which, of course, has to be regarded by the compilers 
from the point of view of the reader. “ Novels alphabetically 
arranged” fill sixty-one pages, and must number nearly four 
thousand. “Poetry” has to be satisfied with about three 
hundred; theology has more than three times as many. 
Naturally these are but roughly calculated, but they give a 
substantially correct view. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—in the “Library of English 
Classics” (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net), Characters of Shake- 
spear’s Plays, by William Hazlitt. Mr. A. W. Pollard has prefixed a 
brief “ Bibliographical Note.” The book appeared in July, 1817, 
being largely made up of newspaper criticisms that had appeared 
during the three previous years. It was favourably noticed in 
the Edinburgh Review of August in the same year (probably from 
an “advance copy”). Praise inthe Edinburgh meant blame in the 
Quarterly, where Gifford declared the book to be valueless. (A 
very edifying book might be made out of Edinburgh and Quarterly 
criticisms.) Hazlitt declared that the attack entirely stopped thesale. 
As a matter of fact, the review appeared in January, and a second 
edition was published in May. But it was not for want of illwill 
that Gifford, to whom Hazlitt was a persona ingratissima, failed in 
his effort.——In the “ Unit Library” (Unit Library, Leicester 
Square, 8d., 1s., and 1s. 6d), The Satires of Horace, translated by 
Philip Francis.——A Shropshire Lad. By A. F. Housman. (Grant 
Richards. 1s. net.)——Pisa, Siena, and Florence, by Selwyn 
Brinton, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 3s. 6d. net), being 
Part I. of The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculpture and Painting). 





(For Publications of the Week see page 266.) 











IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 


ENGLISH CARPETS and RUGS. 


Examples made in the improved methods are 
now on view at Chesham House, Regent Street. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


é' application, 


E. DENT and CO, Lid., 
TRADE-MARK. 











Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 








The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P T ON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 


receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant’s 
requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


iS seis 
Austin (H. H.), With Macdonald in Uganda, 8V0 ...........006 (E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Baker (E. A.), Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, British and 


American, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) net 
Bell (B.), Cancer, its Causation and its Curability without Operation, cr 8vo 
(Bailli¢re) net 5/0 
Besant (Sir W.), As We Are and As We May Be, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6,0 
Bond (W. G.), Rating of Electric Lighting, Electric Tramway, and Similar 
Undertakings, cr 8vo .... Abia toeietbebuvecioeitnsasabepsien (Electrician) net 2/6 
Bonnell (H. H.), Charlotte , George Eliot, Jane Austen: Studies in 
_ 3 | Sener eR emeRe” (Longmans) net 
Booth (C.) and others, Life and Labour of the People in London, 4 vols. 
BBW sass sscivnnondsdoesdsonsesopaccossovepnnoctsnversppesereccensesskeh OTR) GRGRaIOg oy) 
Brooks (J. G.), The Social Unrest, cr 8V0........060 Macmillan) net 6 
Brown (H. W.), Latin America, cr 8vo 4 
Bruce (R.), Apostolic Order and Unity, cr 8vo..... 2 
Buckley (W.), ‘‘Croppies Lie Down,” cr 8vo .. seesereeee(Duckworth) 6 
Capes (B.), A Castle in Spain, cr 8V0 ........esssssseesesseeeeeeeeeee(SMMIth & Elder) 6, 
Characters of Theophrastus (The), a Translation with Introduction by 








0 
seseeseeeeee(eVell) net 4/0 
..(T. & T. Clark) net 2/6 
0 
0 









es I IE IY coc cncinssnnsiensesustvatieevcsesssacpscatonssnentoce (Longmans) net 2/6 
Clarke (E.), Errors of Accommodation and Refraction of the Eye, cr 8vo 
(Baillicre) net 5/0 
Dean (E.), A Strange Honeymoon, Cr 8V0 ......ceseeeseeeeneeeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Dighton (C.), The Dightons of Clifford Chambers and their Descendants, 
SPIO :.:iinsnicupsinenssdeanestendenssinsunashntehintianiekabiienal dees spenenereenaineteaal (E. Stock) 60 
Druery (C. T.), Book of British Ferns, 8V0 ..............06 ..(Newnes) net 3/6 
Du Pré (S. M.), Sketch of English Literature, Cr 8V0 ...........+s000+ (Allman) 2/6 
Ellwanger (G. H.), The Pleasures of the Table, 8vo......... (Heinemann) net 12/0 
Evans (L. W.) and Cooper (F.'8.), Notes on the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
ID cack cnnintk sath anedibn vin teh end ntatenspasesseesenseneeaeen (Sweet & Maxwell) net 60 
Fraser (J.), English Railways Statistically Considered, cr 8vo (E. Wilson) 5,0 
Gant (F. J.), What a Piece of Work is Man, cr 8V0 .............++.(E. Stock) 2/6 
Green (J.), Six Lectures on the Book of Genesis as the Primary Evangel, 
IIL siccnsnsenetnsnrapebonnesiinbas sichusnnpaemnpecvreneinty vanstunssoneers ial (Rivingtons) net 3/0 
Halstead (M.), The Life of Theodore Roosevelt, roy 8vo...... (Richards) net 10/6 
Hamilton (E. L.), The Lord ef the Dark Red Star, cr 8vo .........(W. Scott) 6/0 
Hannay (J. O.), The Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism (Methuen) 6/0 
Herbert (H.), The Practical Details of Cataract Extraction (Bailliére) net 4,0 
Hodgson (R. B.), Emery Grinding, cr 8V0 .......s:sceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee(Griffin) net 5/0 
Holden (E. S.), Real Things in Nature, cr 8V0 .............0:e0e2+e0-(Macmillan) 3/6 
Howson (E. W.),'Days and Deeds: a Calendar of Anniversaries (Rivingtons) 36 
Hughes (C.), Shakespeare’s Europe, 4to............... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 15/0 


i) 
a 


**In Hymnis et Canticis,” by a Sister of Notre Dame, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net ¢ 
Kilmarnock (Lord), Ferelith, cr 8V0 ............scsesseesseeceeeeeeeeene (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Lanier (S). Shakespeare and his Forerunuers, 2 vols....... (Heinemann) net 80/0 
Lennox (C.) and Melrose (A.), George Douglas Brown: a Biographical 










SAT URNUTD 255 chases agsines ncodvnedinovssvapess’ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Le Queux (W), The Seven Secrets, Cr BVO .......::csccsseeeeeeeeeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
McKinn (R. H.), The Gospel in the Christian Year and in Christian 

I, GIP BD see ssscectonceoscsceccoscescvcnnenessevensesene ....(Longmans) net 6/0 
Marsh (B.), The Magnetic Girl, cr BVO .........s.csccscccsceseesseesercescseces (Long) 6/0 
Mayall (J. W.), The Cynic and the Syren, cv 8VO  ......sseereeeeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Mead (E.), Irrigation Institutions, cr 8vo ............... .(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Mérimée (P.), The Abbé Aubain and Mosaics, cr 8vo ...(Richards) net 3/6 
Meérimée (P.), Letters to an Unknown, Cr 8V0 ........:cescecseeeerensees (Gibbings) 6,0 
Middlemass (J.), A Woman’s Calvary, Cr 8V0.........0.0000eeeees (Digby & Long) 60 


Molengraatf (G. A. F.), Borneo Expedition, Geological Explorations in 
Central Borneo, 1893-4, 2 vols. imp BVO .......cseeeseeeeeeerseeeeeeee( KK. Paul) net 52/6 
Monkhouse (A.), Love in a Life, cr 8V0 .........ccccceeccerereceeeeeeesees (Methuen) 6/0 
Moore (T. S.), Absalom: a Chronicle Playin Three Acts (Unicorn Press) net 5/0 
Mortimer (A. G.), Meditations on the Passion of Our Most Holy Redeemer, — 
art I., cr 8vo aml ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Murray (A. 8.), The 8 5 Murray) net 21/0 
Norris (F.), The Pit (Epic of the Wheat), cr 8vo ...(Richards) 6/0 
Ottley (R. L.), The Grace of Life, 12mo ingtons) net 3/0 
Pearse (M. G.), Christ’s Cure for Care, 12mo ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Ramsay (B. M.), London Lays, and other Poems, cr 8Vvo ............(E. Stock) 
Ransome (Mrs. C.), A First History of England, cr 8vo ......... (Rivingtons) 2.6 
Reeve (S. A.), The Thermodynamics of Heat-Engines, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan) 100 

Rix (H.), A Dawning Faith; or, The World as a Spiritual Organism, er 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 


























Robbins (H. N.), Ballad of a Day & Night, & other Poems (Digby & Long) 3,6 
St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, as Told by Old English Writers, — 
BVO... errerserccsseeserers Spboon shbsbawi saevansntepbnantanseesesenorenveesessonvatruseseisbuats (Sands) 5/0 
Shadwell (L. J.), North-West Frontier Warfare, 8vo ............ (Thacker) net 60 
Shaw (F. G.), Comets and their Tails, and the Gegenschein Light, cr 8vo 
(Baiiliére) net 26 
Smith (H.), Hymns and Psalms, 8v0 ............sssecresseescessssevsveeces (Macmillan) 2/6 
Voyages and Travel, Vol. I. (An English Garner). 8vo......... (Constable) net 40 
Wallis (C. E.), Life and Death of King Henry II.: an Historical Drama, — 
WARE AO MOR OVO, ccsssnssnasousecssscseshsnosenensonsepandyecsoessssssoenvesssessys CO ULMELL) MOU iO 
‘Watson (E. H. L.), The Templars, cr 8vo..... w.(E, Arnold) 6/0 
Weber (A.), Changes and Chances, Cr SVO  ......cesseseeeeeeee .(E. Arnold) 60 
Wilkie (J.), The Vision of Nehemiah Sintram, cr 8v0_ ............46 (E. Stock) 26 








MONTE FIANO, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENBALL STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 








Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, gg 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. P 

tight Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. ; 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Dighy. 
——— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 

1.8.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bouuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Francis Alired Lucas, Esq., Mp 
Edward Harbord Lushington Es 
Hon, Henry Berkeley Portinay . 
Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, fp 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, vente 
Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Steb 
Right Hon. the Ear! o: Verulam 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G CB, 


bing, 





_Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and 
application to 


and Brokers for the introdug. 

Statements of Account may be had on 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
BROWNING’S 

READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free, r 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1ne, F.R.AS.,F.RMS, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s,, from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1705,) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Aibu. 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVEs, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
i KR [ Ss Fi hs Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 perdcz, 
able Cioths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 
Price Lists 


Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
post-free, D A Ni A Ss K 


ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
ser aces doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

LONDON: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. : 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

Ihe Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at uight. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 














West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory -BOYLE ST., We 
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and English, Latin, Music, and the ordinary educational subjects. f 
thorough knowledge of the various methods used in educating the bliud. Good 
—a and references.—Address, KARL SCHMITTBETZ, 30 St. Charles 
Square, W. 
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TO PREVENT RED, ROUGH HANDS, 


USE 


VINOLIA SOAP 








— 


There is more beef concentrated 


in a pound of 


LEMCO 
LEMCO 
LEMCO 


than in a pound of any other 
food in the world. 


LEMCO is the original and only genuine 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Inst. 1872.) 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., K.C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 

The College provides complete and mene instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students. The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the full 
course. Prospectus, and —— of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. y order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Fupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Examinations, Moderate fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certifi- 
eated. Tennis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for 
delicate children, 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &e.— 
Prospectus on application. 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


] ' MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 


if ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. 


Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large win 
recently added, Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (6-13). Heade 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 























—— 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair, 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GaRDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITRS, Ltd., 

6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 

making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 

Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 


trations, Post-free. 
S T. 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The GOVERNORS of the above School will shortly APPOINT a HEAD- 
MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate 40 girls and will be 
opened in the course of the present year. Ladies desirous of becoming 
candidates are invited to send in their applications to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, London, E.C., on or before the 28th day of 
February next. 

Particulars of duties and salary attached to the office may be obtained on 
application. 


ADY PRINCIPAL.—WANTED, in JULY, at the 

4 Girls’ High School, Grahamstown, S. Africa, experienced LADY PRIN- 

CIPAL ; Graduate, Wesleyan Methodist. Salary £200, resident.—For further 

information, send stamped addressed envelope to Rev. P. TEARLE, Lincoln 

Villa, Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth; or to Mr. W. P. WORKMAN, Kings- 
wood School, Bath. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in the New Forest, Hants, with 

a large experience of sanatoria and open-air treatment for consumption, 
WISHES to MEET with TWO or THREE other GENTLEMEN, who wish to 
continue treatment, after a course at a sanatorium.—For terms, &c., apply to 
“J.P. B.,” Courtlands, Brockenhurst, Hants. 


‘ECRETARYSHIP.—Appointment with Public Company 

or Institution, or similar responsible position, will be ACCEPTED by 

QUALIFIED SOLICITOR (25). Large experience and best of references ; 
moderate salary.—‘‘ LEX,” care of Nixon, 60 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


f EQUIRED, a GENTLEMAN to READ for several 
K.Y hours in the afternoon to an elderly Gentleman residing in South 
Kensington. Highest references required.—Apply, ‘‘F.S.,” care of Mr. H. 
Brown, Stationer, 17 Kensington High Street, W. 

AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 
hJeo e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 
TWO PUPILS to Educate, in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for 
the County). Situate in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 
two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ** GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


YOUNG GERMAN WISHES TO GIVE TUITION 
in a FAMILY HAVING a BLIND CHILD. German, Soe Ng emg 
e has a 











PAUL’S GIRLS’ 























RIVATE FRENCH FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and 
FAMILY COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. Moderate terms, 


French lessons.—LEY MARIE, 4 bis Rue d’Estrées-Invalides, Paris, 





SCHOOL,| 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
BJ President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-14th for Classics, Mathe- 
maties, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


| i steseshimabaiees TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
+a hy ogi BURGH HEATH, SURREY, Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &c. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th.—Apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, can TAKE TWO PUPILS. _ Bracing country; 

large grounds. Backward Boys under 18 preferred. Public School and 
University Entrance or any Preliminary Examination. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRIL Ist, 2nd, und 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


NIVEER SIT OF DURHEHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


i’ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 

R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ry.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIUCAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abrond.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 
lofty Studio (50 ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 
under Mr. ALFRED Draory, A.R.A.—Prospectus from the Art College, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 


A oer HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 












































fair,—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A, (Camb,), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL,. LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 

‘The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. §. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I, GARDINER, 


St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 





OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 


Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 





MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 


Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J, L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. ‘'erms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 

(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&e., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 

guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1807. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Stalf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—K'or Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOZL for GIRLS at SKELLVIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford andi Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ASTBOURNHE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misse 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


PSOM: COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 






































ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 








ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
Tor boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 

SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &¢ 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C* 
ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL’ 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, R¢pétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 

Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


7. 7 M M E R I N @G. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOy 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS sd 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach 

Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 9 bd 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to wee 
Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH. the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Eve 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives co 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by comp 
tition, For Prospectus and terms apply to Pe 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


ia. 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 
J LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS : from 13 to 15 years ; Introductory Course ; no fees.—AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course: 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £8—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR ‘THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees.-WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 
from the lst Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture — 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.—DAMR 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva, 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED, 
CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDs, 
SWIMMING-BATH. 
Inclusive Fees, 75 guineas per annum. 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application, 
Rev. 8S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 
WwW ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOZ 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 


} OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 




















A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 193, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


Y\7EIMAR.—THOROUGH GERMAN EDUCATION. 


First-rate facilities for hearing and studying Music, Painting, &c. Excellent 
food. Cooking and housekeeping taught if desired. English references, 
Apply to Friulein HASSE, Watzdorfplatz 51, Weimar. 

EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 18. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open’to competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
' SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate——Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rev. 
: W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim, Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasiuin, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 






































OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rev. 
W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools. 
List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful. No failures. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 


Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
--For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 








School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Adults also received.— 
Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Londen, W.; and “ Staverton,’’ Bedford, 





MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry, Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th, 
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gga 
eerste FOR THE ABOLITION OF 


VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
In a book entitled “An Experimental Research into Surgical Shock” we 

” that 148 animals (mostly dogs) were experimented on inthe course of the 
- h, The vivisector tore their tongues, broke their jaw-bones, and 
oor their paws; he burnt their muzzles with flame, he exposed the sciatic 
pe and snipped off pieces from it; he put their feet into boiling water, he 
eehieged the intestines” and poured boiling water on them. He extirpated 
the eye and bruised the socket, he ‘ severely piached the gall bladder,” pinched 
the tongue, forced open the jaw beyond its natural point, and, in fact, went 
through all the organs in turn, and tested them by such methods as his 
ingenuity might devise. To what extent the unhappy creatures were alive to 
their sufferings is a question. He says: “Tn all cases the animals were 
anaesthetised usually by chloroform, either alone or with ether, In a few cases 
eurare and morphine were used.” 

Of chloroform another doctor says :— 

“To many the mention of chloroform, or alia, conveys the idea of abolition 
of pain—but ask the multitude and evidence will be at once forthcoming that 
they are not unmitigated boons, nay, they are, up to certain points, extreme 
torture, and anyone who has administered chloroform frequently to dogs 
must have seen this statement borne out with reference to them.” 

Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Society and crossed Lloyd's Bank. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 19th. ‘ 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. , 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. , 

Students can Reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


Pe ane ae 
RANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
unds, near the sea and downs. Tennis lawns and field for hockey. Recrea- 
tion room, 50 ft. long. Prospectus with views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


AMPSTEAD, LONDON.—A Lady with high University 
Honours and wide experience in the teaching and training of girls has 
VACANCIES in her high-class HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. No public 
examinations, but modern methods, certificated resident Mistresses, good 
lecturers, and all London advantages (concerts, galleries, &c.) High position 
on gravel soil; tennis in garden; fencing, gymnasium, riding lessons.—Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Bayford House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, London. 


y hele Sy ARATE UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 

















Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


O U R N A L I Ss M. 
JOURNALISM, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End, 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million: Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefrauche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
M ona F. GREEN and CO. lg Office—Fenchurch 
anagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


9 GUINEAS CRUISE, EGYPT, PALESTINE, BEY- 

ROUT for DAMASCUS, GREECE, NAPLES, MALTA, on the S.Y, 
Argonaut, 3,273 tons, 4,000 a 39 days from Marseilles back to Marseilles, 
Fare includes return ticket from Loudon via Dover-Calais, leaving February 
26th.—Apply Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUB STREET (West End), LONDON. 


pester SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 


Fourteenth Annual Issue. 


























Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 


PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


VOGEL DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE, 


LIMITED, 





At the Statutory Meeting of this Company/on Tuesday last 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. B. ZUSMAN) said: 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The Syndicate was registered in this country on December 
authorised capital being £45,000 in £1 shares, of tan 25,000  ndbesagrlig ihe 
purpose of providing working capital, and the balance of 20,000 shares will be 
ae = ond — to ben a = as the transfer of their rights to the 

yndicate has been registered in the Transvaal; of this w i i 
cable advice. 7" ae eee eee 

Ten thousand of the working capital shares were privately subscribed for at 
21s. per share, thus providing £10,500 as mmitial working capital and for costs of 
formation and preliminary expenses. Your Syndicate owns the right to pur- 
chase the freehold inclusive both of mineral and surface rights of the whole of 
the farm Vogelstruisfontein, No. 138, immediately adjoining Grootvlei, a farm 
which is controlled by the Coronation Syndicate. 

The extent of the property is about 11,000 acres, 

The purchase price to be paid for the freehold is £35,000 cash and 15 per cent. 
of the nominal capital of a Company to be formed _to purchase the pro erty, 
which is not to be less than 15,000 shares in such Company, afier deduction of 
allsuch shares as may be intended for issue to provide working capital and 
reserve shares, 

Having now informed you of the conditions under which we hold our rights, I 
will speak of the potential value of the property. At the time I was last in 
Johannesburg, some six months ago, the Coronation Syndicate was in its initial 
stage, and although it had already at that time acquired control of most of the 
properties over which it holds rights to-day, but little actual prospecting and 
development work had been done, and it was an open question in the minds of 
Rand _ engineers as to the trend of the reef. The Coronation Syndicate had 
already secured Grootvlei, and the rights of Vogelstruisfontein having been 
offered to me I considered it an excellent proposition, if only as a speculation, 
At that time Mr. Harry Johns, of the Ferreira, had not, as far as I am aware, 
become officially connected with the Coronation Syndicate, but I think it will 
be found that our property is a valuable one and that I made no mistake in 
following the lead of that very distinguished and far-seeing Randite, Mr. Carl 
Hanau, to whose energy and determination is primarily due the exploitation of 
what will, I believe, turn out a new Rand goldfield, equal in importance to the 
stretch of Main Reef from Randfontein to Geduld. 

A highly important point in reference to this or any other Transvaal 
property is the one of title. In this respect we are fortunate in being con- 
cerned with a property which is in individual ownership, and not split up as is 
so often the case, and liable, therefore, to endless disputes and queries. In 
reply to a cable addressed by our solicitors to their Johannesburg agents, 
Messrs. Hudson and Frames, as to this, the following reply was received on 
December 24th last: ‘‘ Vogelstruisfontein title to property and option good.— 
Hudson.” 

The conclusions arrived at by the engineers referred to on our property asa 
whole are as follows: 

Dr. Carrick: ‘‘In conclusion, I need hardly add, therefore, that Vogelstruise 
fontein is a most valuable farm, and I may even go so far as to say that I 
regard it more in the light of an investing than that of a speculative 
proposition.” 

Mr. Swirt: “I consider that the farm Vogelstruisfontein is on the direct line 

of the Main Reef Series, or Coronation Reef, and is worthy of your careful 

consideration. 

“As a coal farm it is most valuable, not only from its position on the 
main Natal line, but as a source of supply to all the neighbouring Coro- 
nation Reef workings.” 

Mr. J. T. Toorsurn: ‘‘ The Hospital Hill shales and the Main Reef have been 
located on the immediate north. On the south are located, also, the 
Hospital Hill shales and the other Witwatersrand formations that carry 
the main reef, while to the west on Roodepoort are formations that are on 
the dip of the Main Reef Series, and prove that the reef must be to the east 
on Vogelstruisfontein. I am, therefore, of opinion— 

“‘ That the Coronation Reef, or main reef series, crosses the farm ‘ Vogels- 
truisfontein’ about 2,000 yards, or 6,000 ft., east of the western boundary 
of the farm, striking north and south and dipping west, and will be found 
below the Coal Measures. 

“As the farm has an assured future both as a huge coalfield and an 
extension of the most valuable beds of Banket Reefs in the Transvaal, I 
need hardly add that I consider the farm Vogelstruisfontein very 
valuable.” 

It may be said that what you have heard is theory; in the case of coal and 

agricultural value it certainly is not ; in the case of goid it undoubtedly is ; but 

thebry has proved correct over and over again on the Rand. 

The deep levels were theories. I well remember the day, some fourteen 

years since, when Mr. Carl Hanau was publicly rebuked bya Rand magnate, 

not exactly noted for his urbanity or charm of manner, for being concerned in 
the flotation of a company to deal with a portion of the property now known 
as the Ferreira Deep. 

It was theory in the case of the H. F. Syndicate, the original shares of which 

are now worth, Mr. Hanau says, £50,000. 

It was theory in the case of Geduld, and later of Cloverfield, a half interest 

in which was offered not longer back than five or six years ago for payment of 

the licenses amounting to only £1,200 per annum. The figure at which a 

interest could be bought to-day would probably startle most of us. 

The capital we have at command, together with the proceeds hereafter of an 

issue of a small number of our reserve shares, will be, in my opinion, sufficient 

to locate both coal and gold. It is our intention to commence operations with 
this object in view at an early date. 

The Directors’ fees are £150 per annum for the Chairman, £100 each for other 

Directors, together with 5 per cent. of the net profits available for distribution 

in any year. The secretarial work and offices at 7a Laurence Pountney Hill 

cost you £150 yearly and transfer fees. 

We have 15,000 reserve shares, which will, in my opinion, before very long 

realise a sufficient amount to proceed with further development work, pay the 

cash portion of our purchase consideration, and to subscribe a large proportion 
of the capital of our first subsidiary. 

We are told by many wiseacres that thepublic of this country and of 

Germany and France will not again come into South African ventures. I 

believe that before very long for every single person interested in the past there 

will be ten interested in the future. The reason is self-evident. Of the great 
future of that land of surprises, the Transvaal, with its teeming wealth, there 
can be no doubt in the minds of those who have spent any considerable time in 
the country. What was wanting, but what is happily a want no longer, is con- 
fidence in a pure and honest Administration. Under Boer rule, the most cor- 
rupt the civilised world has yet seen, the Transvaal was looked upon, not 
altogether without cause, as the preserve of the few. It will become under 

British régime the heritage of the many. 

The man of moderate means will have equal rights with the magnate, and it 

will be to ventures such as ours (if economically and cap bly conducted), where 

the monetary risk is comparatively small and the possibilities and probabilities 
of profit great, that capital can and will be directed to advantage. 

Inconclusion, I am satisfied that, given the necessary funds, this Syndicate, 

so humble in its inception, so very modest in its capitalisation, will, within a 

reasonable period, as mining time should be reckoned, become a proprieta 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


undertaking which by reason of its magnitude and profit-earning capacit; 
take no mean rank in the list of foremost mining corporations of the Bande 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your moncy’s worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 








Complete Iliustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MASGIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work Orrerep.—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. II. ouly ; Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; ‘The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1858; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiver’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 aud 16 JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacn Work OrrereD.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Moutaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symondss Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By iar 
the largest and most valuabie stock in Birmmgham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


BARGAIN FROM GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE.— 

For admirers of Elleu Terry. ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPER.- 
SONATIONS, by Cuarves Hiart, with 32 Full-page Plates from Photographs, 
Cover design by Gorpon Craic. Crown $vo (published ds. net), POST-FREE, 
1s. 10d.—H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 

















ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate, 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. EaAcH OFFERED. Brewer's Henry 
VIII., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon's Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memorrs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater's Renaissance. 1873. Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Manus, 
1885: Alken’s Popular Songs. 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


" ecemtalaiaaa OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c. 


MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, S,W. 











IF YOU WANT TO BUY A Dog 


Look at the Illustrated Advertisements 


IN THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 





Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN Contains g 
number of Pictures of Dogs for Sale. Five or Six of these 
usually belong to the Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dog's 
Home ; the COUNTY GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an 
Illustrated Catalogue, changing every week, of the Best Dogs at 
Hackbridge. Besides these Illustrations of Dogs for Sale, there 
area number of Pictures of Horses offered by private owners or by 
well-known dealers, This method of advertisement has been found 


by experience to meet with greater success than any other, 


Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accome 
panied by a photograph. 





The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J, 
Cornish, is entitled “An Agricultural Post,” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 


THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING.—X. THE STABLE AND ITS 
STAFF, 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

BRITISH ‘‘CAMPS” AND CLOUD-PONDS. 

ALTERATIONS IN POLO RULES, 

TOLL BRIDGES. 

GAMEKEEPERS AND SHOOTING. 

GOLF AND OTHER GAMES, 

THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

**BACK TO THE LAND.” By a Jovrnautsr turned Countryman, 
THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND: THE EATON STUD, 


“The Animal of the Week” is “Spot,a Dog that thinks he is a 
Horse.” 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 





AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpenee. 





Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION IS 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free), The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London.” 
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THE GREAT GERMAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





yow READY, bound half leather, price 10s. net. Vol. I, and 
; Vol. II. of the Sixth Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and mostly 


Re-written, of 


MEYER’S GROSSES KONVERSATIONS-LEXIKON, 


Vol. 1 contains: Letter A—Astigmatismus viii. + 904 + iv. pages, in double columns, 
with 66 Plates and considerably over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 


The Work 


will be Complete in 20 Volumes, which will be issued Quarterly, and which will contain 


over 18,240 pages of Text in double columns, with over 148,000 Articles and References, 


ides 11,0 
pow Illustrations brought quite up-to-date, 


Also issued in Weekly Parts at 6d. each. 


00 Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c., in the Text, and on 1,400 Plates; Text 


Old Editions taken in part-payment of subscriptions to the new one. 


The Volume’ 
A London referenc 


s will be sent “for inspection,” to be returned post-free and promptly, if not approved of. 
e should accompany the orders of customers not having an account with us, 


Prospectus, Specimen-Part, and further particulars gratis and post-free on application direct to us. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; 
and at 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 





~ FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 








‘- ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° 
23 ° repayable on demand. ae / ° 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. ) ; 
C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TitackrRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METKOPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLE'T reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIL, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Halfe Qutr- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
GOM wo oo co of of £1 86... 0143., 073 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oo 08 oe 26..0163..082 


ms 
to 





Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LTD. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW BEADY. 


POST OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY FOR 1903 (104th Year). Complete 
Edition, 32s, 

** We should be lost indeed without this inclusive 
and accurate guide.”—Athenezum, 

“* An essential part of the office furniture of most 
business houses.”—Times. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, AND KNIGHTAGE (72nd Edition). 
Revised and Enlarged to nearly 1,900 pages, 31/6. 


> 
KELLY’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
TITLED, LANDED, AND OFFICIAL 
CLASSES FOR 1903 (29th Edition). 16s, 
** As handy and useful as could be desired for the 
office, the study, or the brougham.”—Times. 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK COURT 
GUIDE, 1903 (Januaryand May). (81st Year.) 5s. 
“It is, now as ever, indispensable as a book of 
reference for names and addresses of ‘the better 
class residents’ of the metropolis.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


COUNTY COUNCILS, MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS, AND LOCAL AUTHORI- 
TIES’ COMPANION FOB 1903 (27th Year), 


10s. 6d. 
LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE 
“Tt is still regarded as the standard work of its 


BOOK FOR 1903 (86th Edition). 4s, 
kind.”—British Architect. 


LIVERPOOL, BIRKENHEAD, AND 
oe eae ee oe 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD, AND 


SUBURBS (SLATER’S) DIRECTORY FOR 
1903 (Estab. 1795). 25s., with Map. 


KELLY’S ESSEX, HERTS, AND 
MIDDLESEX DIRECTORY (lst volume of Six 
Home Counties). (6th Edition.) 30s. 


ADY SHORTLY. 


BE. 
KELLY’S KENT, SURREY, AND 
SUSSEX DIRECTORY (2nd volume of Six 
Home Counties). (6th Edition.) 36s, 


MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 
AND SHIPPERS DIRECTORY FOR 1903 of 
the United Kingdom and Principal Trading 
Centres throughout the World (17th Edition). 


30s. 

“Should prove especially beneficial to traders, 
since it so easily enables them to get in touch with 
foreign firms. It is in every sense a great and 
useful work.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Also, Directories of Counties ; 
Of Ireland and Scotland ; 
For Groups of Trades; 
And for the Colonies. 
Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: Ketiy’s Drrectorres, Ltd., 182-4 High 
Holborn, W.C. Branch Offices: 13 Temple 
Street, Birmingham; 37 Brown Street, Man- 
chester; 10a South Castle Street, Liverpool; 
44 Church Street, Sheffield; 29 East Parade, 

Leeds; 137 West Regent Street, Glasgow ; and 

at Hamburg (Kelly and Co.), Brandswiete, 44; 

New York (Kelly and Co.), Temple Court, 

5 Beekman Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application. 














“There is sorrow on the Sea.” | WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIELS, BOTTLED AND DRAUGAT.) 


THE SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen and MARINERS’ | 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED, 
President—The EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq,., 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. | 


(Founded in 
1839.) 


| 
} 
} 


Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs. 


Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send for booklet with medical testimonials, 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED cr VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, LONDON. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Specimen number post-free. 


Codes: Unicopz and ABC. 











OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s | 


Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Looks 


| 

i 
Richard IT1., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod's Northern Tour, 1838; | 
supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham, 


From birth to 3 months. 


| Milk Food no. 1. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 





Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 


Milk] Food No. 2. 


From 8 to 6 months: 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. ‘i 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lembard Street, Londes, E.G 
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THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


* An interesting and intellectual set of books.”—Scotsman. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. EACH NET. 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 


PROGRESS OF AUSTRALASIA IN THE 
CENTURY. 


By T. A. COGHLAN, F.S.S., anv THOMAS T. EWING. 


WARS OF THE CENTURY AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 


By Professor OSCAIn BROWNING, M.A. 


Volumes already published. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN THE CENTURY. By W.H. Wirurow, M.A., D.D. 
Rt CENTURY. By Professor A. B. pe MILuy, M.A. 

PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By G. McCa.i Tueat. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. By Sir Ricnarp TEMPLE. 
PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. By J. Castrit Hopais. 
PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. Irvine and O. T. J. ALPERS. 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 

By Henry DE Be.ttGens Gissins, Litt.D., M.A. 


CONTINENTAL RULERS IN THE CENTURY. 
By Percy M. Tuornton, LL.B., M.P. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Ternis, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 











Sold in Two Strengths— 


| 
combination | 
| MILD and MEDIUM, at 
| 
| 


A delightful 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 


vare Eastern Tobaccos . . 


Sd. ana 43d. 


per ounce respectively. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
GLIDEAWAY PENS ¢ezz.) 


Made in 5 varieties to suit all styles of rapid 
writing, Smooth, Rapid, Durable. 


, 
PERRY & Co.’S Latest PRODUCTION. 
Made of new Metal, with indented Point. 
The result of Exhaustive Experiments. 
“Glideaway” Pens in 6d. Boxes of 18 assorted patterns; or 3s. per gross. 
Of all Stationers. Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ld., Old Bailey, Loudon, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH: being the Tames 


Long Lectures on Buddhism, 1900-1902, By the Rey 
TIsDALL, “ . ‘ - W. Sr, Crary 
In the four Lectures which compose this volume the author h F 
Eastern experience and his knowledge of Oriental religions andl 1roUsht his 
bear upon Buddhism. He views Buddhism at its best, and places the — to 
a position to form an impartial estimate of its original and essentia] merino 
demerits, dealing with it just as he would with Platonism, Stoicism oe 
other ancient system of philosophy. » OF any 
“The book is admirable alike for its scholarship, its temper, and j ; 
ance to the studeut in the way of references,.”’—Dundee Pi ges Mts amit. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON LAYS: and Other Poems, 


By BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d, 


WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN. By Frepeniog 


James Gant, F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon of the Royal Free Hospital, 





In royal 16mo, parchment cover, 1s, 


A BOOKLET OF VISIONS, 
By SEIMMAL EISROCH., 

The Visions described in this booklet are not only a record of Visions whi h 
have at different times appeared to the inner eyes of the author; but pon 
judging by many of the writings and public utterances of the present day—a 
small part of the Visions which are, day by day, lighting the inner sight of 
many, and are a foretaste of the living realities which must soon be exterualised 
upon this earth, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE VISION OF NEHEMIAH SINTRAM. By J. 


Nehemiah Sintram is in a vision shown a universe where vice and not virtue 
is the ruling motive. The predominance of evil under those circumstances 
emanating from a tyrant who rules upon the principles of wrong, is exhibited. 
Incidentally the grasping of all wealth by the State is described and the con, 
sequences. The end is Kevolution. 

“ An interesting little study, well written.”—Navy and Army Illustrated, 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s, 


HYMN-WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


With Selections and Biographical Notices. By G. A. Leask, M.A, 

“A book worthy of a place in every Christian home. Both the writers and 
the hymns have been chosen with excellent judgment, with the result that we 
have a unique and thoroughly representative collection of beautiful hymns,” 

—Family Churchinan, 

* Both interesting and informing.”—Daily Chronicle. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON. Price 10s. 6d, 





EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
FROM DR. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


19 St. Bernard's Crescent, Edinburgh, 
December 10th, 1902, 
My Dear Sir, 

About a fortnight ago my attention was directed to your book. I bought 
the book, and began to study it. I opened it with great prejudice. I felt sure 
it would be another of the commonplace efforts atter the restoration of 
orthodoxy, whose frequency is only equalled by their abortiveness, 

As I read, I passed through a series of transtormations. I was first arrested 
by the beauty of the style, aud then by the bold claim to absolute originality. 
By-and-by I was more than arrested—I was bound hand and foot. I felt I was 
in the grip of a master who would by no meaus let me go till I had paid the 
uttermost farthing. I have as yet only read two hundred and thirty pages; 
but I am simply enthralled, enchained, spellbound, by the maguiticence ot the 
reasoning and the striking freshness of the treatment. 

I have never in the field of Apologetics seen anything like it. The nearest 
approach to it 1s Butler’s Analogy; but Butler is content with proving that 
Nature has equal difliculties with Revelation ; that does not content you. 

You have succeeded in establishing, not equal difficulties, but equal agree- 
ments, and to an extent that to me is simply marvellous. 

With deep respect, I remain, yours very sincerely, 
GrorGe Maturson 
(Formorly Minister of St, Bernard’s, Edinburgh), 
F. Hugh Capron, Esq., 
c/o Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 





Pp. 390, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. ; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIUN. 
Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
aud Life; $ Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11, Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher for To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 


11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS IDEA OF FAITH 








7.0, SOME OF THE BEST USES OF SUNDAY 
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VACMILLAN & 6O.’S NEW BOOKS 


UNKNOWN MEXICO: a Record of Five 
rua? Exploration amoug the Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre ; in the 
Fw — of Tepic aud Jalisco; and among the Tarascos of 
Michoacan. By Cant Lumnortz, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, in 
2 yols. 8v0, gilt tops, 50s. net. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.RS. By 


his Son, Leonarp Huxter. With Portraits, in 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. net. 


“WITH A PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. 
JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATION 


OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. Ostrocorsxt. ‘Translated from the 
French by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. In 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. 


Times.—‘* One of the best studies of democratic institutions since the appear- 
ance of M. de Tocqueville's classic work....... No one can read these volumes 
without having his mental horizon widened, and without coming to the con- 
clusion that they form one of the most valuable additions to political literature 
in recent years.” 

Bookman.— The most important accession to political science that we have 
come upon since Mr. Bryce dealt with American institutions.” 

















VOL. 711. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. SEconD Part—From the Close of the 
Seven Years’ War to the Second Peace of Paris. Vol. III. (1763-1793). 
With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 18s, net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 36s. net. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A, 
GARDNER. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernesr Arruur 
Garpver. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 

Daily News.—‘*‘ The reader will find set out with admirable clearness all that 
is known as to the early history of those architectural wonders which have 
formed the well-spring of the art in the Westera world.......To students the 
work must be invaluable.” 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from 


the Chronicles of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawrorp. With 115 
Illustrations, and a Map of Rome. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.— Full of strong and picturesque writing, which will set the 
reader's heart pulsing with the passions and struggles and triumphs which 
have left their memories thickly clustering in almost every street of the 
‘Eternal City.’......Should be in the hands of every visitor.” 


ANEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Emit Beicu, Doctor Juris. 4to, 10s. net. 
Spectator.—“* A most interesting and useful volume.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ The work consists of three parts, plans, text, and index ; 
and in the compilation of all is displayed an admirably scrupulous care and 
exactitude. ‘The printing is excelleut, and in every point of form the book is 
a perfect example of the publisher's craft.” 


HYMNS AND PSALMS. By Horace Sanrz. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


THE SOCIAL UNREST. Studies in Labour 


and Socialist Movements. By JouN Granam Brooks. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. A Discus- 


sion of the Economic and Legal Questions Created by the Growth of 
Irrigated Agriculture in the West. By Professor ELwoop Meap, C.E., 
M.S. Crown 8vo, ds, net. 




















JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 64. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 


Coxtexts.—The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. By Dr. 
H. Hirschfeld. With 4 Facsimiles.—The Jews and the Spanish Inquisition 
(1622-1721). By Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil.—The Jews in Portugal from 1773 to 
1902. By Cardozo de Bethencourt.—Poetry: Simchas Torah. Translated 
from the Yiddish of J. L. Gordon. By Alice Lucas and Helena Frank.—The 
Hebrew-Persian MSS. of the British Museum. By Dr. M. Seligsohn.— 
Allgemeine Einieitung in die Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters. By Prof. M. 
Steinschneider.—Eine Angebliche Erganzung zu Jahja Salih’s Tiklal. By 
Prof. W. Bacher.—Critical Notice: Nolan and Hirsch’s ‘‘ Bacon’s Greek and 
Hebrew Grammars.” Ey Dr. L. D. Barnett. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATCR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR. but 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 
Mr. JOHN LONG will publish next week Mr. RICHARD 
MARSH’S New Humorous Novel, THE MAGNETIC GIRL (6s.), 
the jirst large edition of which has already been sold. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. 
Gy Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
CRIMSON LILIES. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 
By G. B. BURGIN. 
AN UNWISE VIRGIN. 


By Wirs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 


BY THAMES AND TIiIBER. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
THE LAST FORAY. 

By R. H. FORSTER. 
THE 


PARISH DOCTOR. 
By ALEC COOK. 
THE 
THE 


WORLD MASTERS. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
THE 
THE 


CAR OF PHC@:BUS. 


By ROBT. JAS. LEES. 


MAGNETIC GIRL. 


By RICHARD MARSH. [Next weck. 
ARCADIANS é£(lllustrated). . 


By J. S. FLETCHER. [Shortly. 
THE JADE EYE. 
By FERGUS HUME. [Shortly 
A WOMAN IN THE CITY. . 
By HELEN BAYLISS. [Shortly, 
IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. 
By MM. McD. BODKIN, K.C. [Shortly. 
THE INDISCRETION OF GLADYS. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. [Shorily. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Strect, Haymarket. 
SMITH, ELDER & 60.°S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown 8vo, 6s.: 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAKE OF WINE,” “THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
COMTE DE LA MUETTE,” “JOAN BROTHERHOOD,” &c. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*POT-POURRI FROM A 
SURREY GARDEN.” 
NEARLY READY.—Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” &c. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND 


ASSYRIANS. By Grorcr S. Goopsrrep, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History and Comparative Religion m the University of Chicago, 
*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
*.* Messrs. Smith, Elder aud Co. will be pleased to send a Prospectus of 
the Series, giving full particulazs of its scope and aim, with Press notices, post- 
free on application. 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, 


and Writings. By J. H. Overtox, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon 
Resideutiary of Peterborough, Author of “The Church in England,” “The 
Anglican Revival,” &. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 
TIMES.—“ Dr. Overton has done as much as anyone fcr our knowledge of 
the seventeenth century Church ; and his present book, though we hope it will 
be very far from his last, will put a crown upon his labours. It has all the 
finish of a master’s work, with ne loss of the fresh enthusiasm with which he 
began his labours.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


James AnstTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Anstie’s discussions show a clear apprehension of philo- 
sophical arguments and counter-arguments ; and the various positions advanced 
and criticised are aptly and precisely stated...... The measure of success 
achieved is to Mr. Anstie’s credit.” : 











tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wedlingion Street, Strand, W.C, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





FIELD-MARSHAL SIR On ae 


Edited by G. BR. Etsmre, 
C.S.1., joint Author of ‘‘ Lumsden of the Guides.” ‘With Portraits, Maps, 


STEWART, G.C.B., 


An Account of his Life, mainly in his own words. 


G.C.S.L, 


and Illustrations, demy Svo, lis. net. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG 
JOACHIM GOSCH EN, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 


Extracts from his Correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, 
Clopstock, Wieland, Kérner, and many other leading Authors and -— “4 
it 


1752-1828. With 


Letters of the Time. By his Grandson, Viscount GOSCHEN. 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, net. 





THE LETTERS OF AN UITLANDER. 
Giving Personal Evidence of the Present State of Affairs, Political, Social, 
and Commercial, in South Africa. Addressed to and Edited by Major Sir 
Bartur C. Feere, Bart. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Ready next weel:. 


IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS. 
The Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘ Terrapin,’ with Notices of the 
Islands, their Fauna, Ethnology, &c. By C. Bopen Kuioss. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot, medium 
8vo, ls, net. 





THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special 


Reference to the Art of Japan. By Kakazu Oxzakura. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


This work is not a translation, but an original book written in Englisa bya 
Japanese. 





The SCULPTURES of the PARTHENON. 


By A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum. With numerous large Photogravures and other 
Illustrations of the whole Remains, medium 8vo, 21s, net. 

[Ready next week, 





WAKEMAN’S HANDBOOK OF IRISH 
ANTIQUITIES. xaitea py Jonx Cooxr, M.A. With 


numerous Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


This is a revised edition of the late W. I". Wakeman’s well-known Handbook, 
with new chapters added on Burial Customs, Ogam Stones, Raths and Stone 
Forts, Lake Dwellings, &c., by the Editor, who has kept in close touch with 
the results of recent scientific exploration in Ireland, 





THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. Being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 
1902-19038. By the Right Hon. R. B. Hatpane, M.P., LL.D., K.C., Author 
of “ Education and Empire,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE NEW FOREST: its Traditions, Inhabitants, 
andCustoms. By Ross pe Crespigny and Horace Hutcuinson, With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Lilustrations, and a Map, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, net. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—A NEW NOVEL 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob,” entitled 


DANNY. 


Large crown Svo, 6s, 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. By the Rev. 8. A. 


ALEXANDER, Canon of Gloucester; sometime Reader at the Temple 
Church. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 





THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. Meditations 


and Addresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the Ven. C. W. Furse, 
late Canou and Archdeacon of Westminster; sometime Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
James MacArtuvur, D.D., the Lord Bishop of Bombay, and a Portrait of 
tke Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME IN 
THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By Srepuen 


Pacet, F.R.C.S. Short demy Svo, 6s, 


*,.* A New Edition of Mr. Murray's Educational Catalogue is 
now ready. Copies may be obtained post-free on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
WITH MACDONALD IN UCANDA, 


By Major HERBERT H. AUSTIN, 0.4.G.,D.S.0,, RE 
With numerous Mlustrations and a Map, 5 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Ready on Monday, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


Author of th ty sablished ‘Translation of? Cus, 
uthor of the recently published Translation of ‘ Prometh i ‘ 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 30s, net Tinctaa 
ATHENZUM.—* This fine pair of volumes comes upon us as a 50; 
prise. We did not know that any English scholar was engaged upon 80 
task, nor does Mr. Bevan’s preface inform us in what place he lives, or j bee a 
atinosphere he has worked. His literary friends, Mr. D. G. Hogarth and ite 
G. F, Hill, whose help he acknowledges, are evidence enough that he k Iz, 
good society amoug scholars. But that is of little moment when his be 
speaks for itself. Mr. Bevan shows himself complete master of his subj = 
and omits, so far as we know, no available source of information. At the Kia 
time, what is remarkable in a very learned man, his style has remained freee 
and striking, and his independence of thought has not suffered from the pa 
oi opinions which he has been obliged to gather and sift,” an 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’'S 
RECOLLECTIONS % DIPLOMATIST 


TIMES.—* To those who are acquainted with European Society, and are 
able to follow some of Sir Horace Rumbold’s pregnaut allusions, these Volumes 
will be most entertaining reading.” 


rt of sur. 





FTH IMPRESSION, 


FI ON. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS, 
By Rozert Hurcuison, M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormonj 
Street. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only 
intensely interesting but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and still goes 
his way unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary,” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 63s, 


[Ready Monday, 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. By Antoinette Waser. 6s, 


[Ready Monday, 
London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE STUARTS. 
Illustrated by 16th, 17th, and 18th Century Art. 


Together with some Account of the Non-political History of the Family from 
James IV. of Scotland to Prince Charles Edward, 


By J. J. FOSTER, 
Author of “British Miniature Painters and their Works,” 








Sumptuously printed at the Ballantyne Press upon specially-made pure 
Rag Paper, and containing 13 Original Etchings, 150 Full-page Photogravures, 
Illustrations in Colour, and various Facsimile Letters, Medals, Maps, &.,, 
2 vols. small folio, £10 10s. net. Also an Edition do Luxe, limited to 175 copies, 
with all the Full-page Plates upon India Paper, and the Frontispieces in 
Colour, advanced to £21, nearly all sold. 

“The author has brought together a succession of portraits, relics, views, 
&e., relating to the persons, the adventures, and the surroundings of the 
chief members of this family, the story of whose fortunes has all ‘the 
perennial freshness of a fairy tale.’ Many of these portraits and relics are 
now presented for the first time, and the whole constitutes a pictorial history 
of ‘ The Stuarts’ in a comprehensive and attractive form.” 

The illustrations are mostly full-page photogravures, produced in the 
finest possible manner. Their unusual number, authenticity, and choiceness 
will, it is anticipated, give “‘ The Stuarts” exceptional and permanent value, 


DICKINSONS, 
Fine Art Publishers to her late Majesty Queen Victoria ; 
114 NEW BOND STREET, W. And all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 
SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
IN HORTICULTURE FOR 1903. 


Beautifully Nlustrated with 250 Illustrations, principally Photographic. 


The TIMES says :--“ All cultivators of Vegetables and Flowers who aim at 
success are aware of the importance of getting seeding operations completed 
in proper time, and the study of such a guide as this—for it truly 18 a guide— 
will enable them to mature their plans in good time.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘‘It is a veritable storehouse of information 
concerning gardening operations.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:— The book is thickly stored with horti- 
cultural infommation and contains many bright illustrations of remarkable 
crops and plants.” 





Price 1s., post-free, 
SUTTON & SONS, The Kinez’s Seedsmen, Reading. 
Post Sve, strongiy bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





‘© ieeaetien 








Tendon: Published by the Stat1oyERs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hil, 
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HUMAN PERSONALITY 


AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited by RICHARD HODGSON and ALICE JOHNSON, 
2 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 


“Apart from the supreme interest of its subject- 
matter, ‘Human Personality’ can hardly fail to attract 
readers by the charm of its style. Never, perhaps, has 
a book of really first-class importance, a book which 
marks, if it does not make, an epoch in our thought, 
peen written in a style so combined of strength and 
cogency and beauty.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“Full of most fascinating stories of ‘extra-normal’ or ‘ super- 
natural’ events—to every reader who really cares to know what 
science has to say on the question of a future life. It is not easy 
to think of any book published for many years that is likely to 
make a greater sensation than this work, especially if its argument 
is generally accepted.” —Daily Mail, 


“Jt was Mr. Myers’s hope and belief that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul might be scientifically proved by the 
labours of himself and his friends in this country and of many 
others working on parallel lines in Europe and in America. The 
volumes before us are an attempt to reduce the results thus far to 
order and to register provisionally the conclusions at which Mr. 
Myers himself had arrived,’ — Westminster Gazette. 





CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. By Samuren Rawson GarpINER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Litt.D. Cambridge; LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Gét- 
tingen, &c. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Maps, in 4 vois. 
crown $vo, 5s. net each. [Vol. I., 1649-1650, now ready. 


*.* Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready 
for publication, which will appear as Chapter XLIX. of this Edition, 


4 


It will also be printed separately as a Supplement to the Library 
Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. 
FRANELAND, F.R.M.S. Crown §v0, 5s. net. 


Bacteriology in the Victorian Era, Milk Dangers and Remedies. 
What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 
Sunshine and Life. Some Poisons and their 
Bacteriology and Water. 

“ An absorbing work, though one not precisely calculated for weak nerves. 
Indeed, after reading a few of her pages the man in the street will wonder that 
suyone is left alive. Oue of her most startling facts is that silk is more 
dangerous than sewage.”—Duily Mail, 


By Mrs. Percy 


revention. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION. By A. H. Girxes, 


Master of Dulwich College. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


Extract from Preface. 

“In this pamphlet are set down the present ideals and wishes of the 
great mass of civilised men at this time, as far as the writer has been 
able to observe them, and the rudimentary ideals from which they 
have been developed ; and secondly, the general position of these ideals 
with regard to all that influences them, and furnishes any rules for 
their treatment.” 


The CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 
A Translation, with Introduction, by CHarites E. Benner? and WILLIAM 
A. Hammonn, Professors in Cornell University. Feap. vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By the RAMPARTS of JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
With Frontispiece by LanceLot Sprep. 
_ “Told with graphic power, the action moves swiftly, and the actors are ever 
in motion, The interest grows as we read on, aud we cannot lay the book 
down till we have finished it.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“We rise from its perusal with the din of battle and the clash of arms sti!] 
surging in our ears; with a deeper and more poignant seuse of the tragedy of 
that troubled period—‘the reign of terror’ under Jezebel, yet mantully 
dominated by the fearless figure of Elisha.”’—Jewish Chronicle, 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
KARL OF ERBACH. 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “My Lady of Orange.” 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


READY TO-DAY; 
AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


“CROPPIES 
LIE DOWN.” 


By WILLIAM: BUCKLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








** Everyone is reading” 


REFLECTIONS OF 
AMBROSINE, 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 


**She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern 


manners.”—SPHERE. 





1s, 6d. net per vol., in paper; 2s, net, in cloth, 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


** A rather attractive series.” —Athenzum, 
‘* That rather remarkable little series.”—Academy, 


BUSH STUDIES. 
By BARBARA BAYNTON. 


‘“‘ Daring and original. Has something of Ouida’s almost agonising power of 
individualising animals.”—Academy. 


SUCCESS. By R. B. CunnincHame 


GRAHAM. 

‘One realises that this author stands out from among his fellows, since 
Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in literature......that rare 
thing, charm...... Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of 
quaint, ironical philosophy......for all readers who can appreciate literary grace 
and ironical humour.”—Athenzum, 





“ART BOOKS TO BUY. WELL-WRITTEN, POCKET-SIZED BOOKS, 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED,” says the OUTLOOK of DUCKWORTH’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 

Cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI, 50 Illustration. By F. M. Huerrer. 
DURER. 37 Illustrations. By L. Eckenstem. 


REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Aucusts BREAL. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Buaok. 
MILLET. 32 Illustrations. By Romarn Rowan. 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


50 Illustrations. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER: 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 
svo, ds. net. 
«‘The most notable addition to the literary drama in the past year.” 
—Spectator. 
“‘The book I have read with most interest and pleasure in the year,” says 
Tuomas Harpy in the Academy, *‘is Mrs, Margaret Woods’s ‘ The Princess of 


JEAN GOUJON. 


By REGINALD LISTER. 

Preface by S. ArTHUR Strong. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes, 
Edition limited to300 copies: 50 on Hand-made Paper, with Lilustrations on 
Japanese vellum, £5 5s. net; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. [Just out, 
** AN INTERESTING MONOGRAPH. VERY FINELY ILLUSTRaTED.”—TIMES, 











READY IMMEDIATELY, 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 


By CHARLES HOLROYD, Curator of the National Gallery of British 
Art (Tate Gallery), WITH 52 ILLUSTRATIONS. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d, 
uet. First Volume in a New Series. 





READY ON MONDAY, 16th, 


TOM WEDGWOOD, 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHER, 

An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and his Friendship with 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, including some Letters of 

Coleridge, and an Examination of some Early Photographic 

Discoveries. By R. B. LITCHFIELD, Demy 8vo, 10 Lllustra- 

tions, 8s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.O, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





“¢ Social England’ is one of those things which make the middle-aged envy the youth of the present day. Instead of the old-fashioneg 
long and dry historical narrative, this admirable work tells the story of the growth of England in a series of papers on all the important 
aspects of historical developments by writers specially learned in the subjects of which they treat. The result is to bring a very real ang 
moving picture before the mind, and to convey to the reader true knowledge instead of musty learning on the matters which excite curiasit 
All this is aided by a series of illustrations so beautiful and varied that one wonders how the work can be issued at the price.”"—OUTLOOK, y 


VOL. III., NOW READY, covers the period from 1509 to 1603, with upwards of 400 ILLUSTRATIONS and 8 COLOURED 
PLATES, price 14s. net—VOL. IV. READY SHORTLY, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By Eminent Writers. 


Vols. I. and II., lis. net each. 


Edited by I. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. 


ns 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


UNDER THE IRON FLAIL. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 


* Superlatively brilliant and realistic descriptions 
of. war, both before and behind the scenes—descrip- 
tions which give their author a place of his own.” 

—Graphie. 

“Mr. Oxenham’s special field is the Franco- 
German War, aud he introduces its terrible incideuts 
with even more skill than in ‘Jobu of Gerisau.’”’ 

—British Weekly. 
_ The First Large Edition is aiveady early ez- 
tausled. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 


NEBO THE NAILER. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD. 


‘The character drawing and the local colour 
throughout the book are alike excellent, and the 
inevitable tragedy of the end is cleverly brought 
about and effectively described.”— World. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Price 6s. 
UNDER THE 
WHITE COCKADE. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
With § Illustrations. 
*€ This novel is a stirring story of action to which 
the ‘Glad Gallop,’ that gives the last chapter its 


title, applies from start to firish, without tie pause 
of a page.” —Graplic. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Price 6s. 


THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
By 8. LEVETT-YEATS. 


“4 good stirring story of Cavaiicr and Round. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Price 6s, 
WHITE’S NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


With Notes by 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
Containing upwards of 120 Illustrations 
from Photographs by CuERRY and 
RICHARD KEARTON, 


“Here is precisely that artistic accom- 
paniment which is necessary to make the 
classic complete and to give it the touch 
of modernity which is vital without being 
vulgar. The expenditure of time and watch- 
fulness involved in taking the pictures is 
more than rewarded by the result. The 
shyest and rarest of birds have been coaxed 
into giving a sitting in the most delightful 
situations.”"—Daily News. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY 
OF 


PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, 
Editor of the Gardener, &c., 

With 20 Coloured Plates and many hundreds 
of Illustrations from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature. 

Complete in 2 vols. half-leather, gilt top, 

price 30s. net. 

“The Dictionary has the merit of being 
wholly distinct from all other gardening 
books, encyclopxdic or otherwise, and, what 
is of still greater importance, is so admirable 
in plan and execution as to leave no doubt 
in our mind as to it proving highly useful 
and attaining to a high degree of popu- 





head.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


larity.” —Gardeners’ Magazine, 


NEADY SHORTLY. 


THE THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF 


LIVING 
LONDON, 


Edited by 
GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Vols. I. and IL, each containing upwards 
of 456 Illustrations from Special 
Photographs and Original Drawings by 
leading Artists, now on sale, 


Cleth, price 12s. each; half-leather, 16s, 
each, 





READY SHORTLY. 
VOLUME III. 


NATION’S 
PICTURES. 


A Sclecticn from the most modern Paint, 
ings in the Public Picture-Gallerics 
of Great Britain. Vols. I. and IL, each 
containing 48 Pictures, reproduced 
in Colour by the latest and most 
perfect process of Chromo- 
photography, now on sale, 


OF THE 


each; half-leather,’ 15s, 
each, 


Cloth, price 12s, 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d.; or in half-leather, 10s, 6d, 


CASSELL'S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


Edited by JAMES BOYELLE, B.A. (Officier 


in the University of London), 


“The new words and phrases it contains may be numbered by thousands; all tke latest popular, 
scientific, commercial, naval, and military terms of the day are included, No pains have been spared to 
make it as complete and modern as possidle.”—Daily Graphic, 


d’Académie ; sometime Examiner in French 


Three Large Editions of this Work 
have already been exhausted, 
and a Fourth Impression is now 
in the Press. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
Profuseiy Illustrated from Special 
. Photographs, price 6s, 


“A clever volume.”—Standard. 








“The book is one to read.”—Daiiy Telegraph. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and al! Booksellers. 











Lonpow: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-7€ Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Joan Baxer for the “‘ Spectator” 
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